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Walter J. Dethloff 


I shall assume the duties of President of The 
American Humane Association with a sense of 
greater satisfaction because of the knowledge that 
Walter J. Dethloff, at present General Manager 
of the national body, has been elected as my 
successor. Heis fully acquainted with all phases 
of animal protection, and I ask for him the same 
loyal support of the Directors and staff members 
as has been accorded to me. Such coéperation ts 
necessary to the successful administration of the 
affairs of this, one of the most outstanding 
organizations in the humane movement. 

With Mr. Dethloff at the helm the League will 
benefit as a result of the change and progress 
will be constant, for a fresh viewpoint is stimu- 
lating. It is my conviction that he will prove a 
wise, far-seeing and safe chief executive. 

For many years Mr. Dethloff has been prom- 
inent rn humane work and has made a host of 
friends throughout the nation by personal con- 
tacts and correspondence. 


His career began in 1923 when he went to 


Albany, New York and New York City to study 
the methods used by the Mohawk & Hudson 
Rwer Humane Society and the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
returning to Milwaukee to assume his duties as 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin Humane So- 
ciety. Under his direction this organization, 
which started in a very humble office with a 
secretary and a part-time veterinarian, has de- 
veloped into one of the most outstanding in the 
country. 

In January, 1942 he was appointed General 
Manager of The American Humane Associa- 
tion and in this capacity has been instrumental 
in developing a field service designed to help 
build stronger socveties; in organizing agencies 
where none had existed; and in promoting and 
coérdinating standards governing all phases of 
One of 


his outstanding accomplishments was the or- 


management of efficient organizations. 


ganization of a national live stock committee to 
function as a codrdinating unit with other re- 
gional and national bodies engaged in the work 
of live stock loss prevention. 

Much more can be said to his credit, but this 
brief resumé should stamp him as a man of 
vision and practical common sense under whose 
direction the League will prosper. 


Kow KH 


Although tt rs gratifying to have been elected 
President of The American Humane Associa- 
tion, it 1s with a feeling of sadness that I ter- 
minate my connection with the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 

I am indeed grateful to all who are associated 
with the League directly, to the members of other 
similar organizations in New England, to the 
Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention As- 
sociation—to every growp and indiwidual con- 
tributing to the happiness and satisfaction I 
have enjoyed during the past fifteen years. 

Rosert F. SELLAR 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1946 


Mules Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Misc. Total 
Horses Swine Birds 
Investigation Department.................. 1,728 1384 1,354* 1,489 97 133 125 5,060 
Quarantine Department................... 5 i a 1,766 
OE LR siete ieee eh a eee tas, ARS, 3,433 195 1,354* 1,489 97 ets: 125 6,826 
Tirvestiva tions wea re ke e 3,087 *Horses Destroyed............ 202 


Christmas Dinners 


N REVIEWING briefly the activities of a year 
it is helpful to indulge in a little retrospection— 
to appraise what has been accomplished in the 

field of animal protection during past years—to 
be more specific, during the period of an average 
lifetime. However, there is a certain danger in so 
doing because a cursory comparison of the past 
with the present might indicate more complete 
progress than actual facts substantiate. 

It is true that general abuse of horses such as 
Henry Bergh had to fight in the early days of the 
humane movement had faded to isolated cases 
even before trucks and other mechanized equip- 
ment began to supplement them in performing 
heavy tasks. 


No longer are calves with legs tied together piled 
one on top of another like cord wood and trans- 
ported in rough-riding carts. 

ae Ok 

Dog and cock fights, live pigeon shoots and other 
degrading sports, are rarely heard of and are 
specifically prohibited by law in most of the states 
of the Union. 


ea x 
Plucking of live fowl is infrequently met with. 
ree ga akg 


Insofar as is personally known the practice of 
mixing marble dust and other foreign substances 
with livestock and poultry food for the purpose of 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Cover Picture: These two little bright-eyed pup- 
pies, found roaming the streets together com- 
pletely and thoroughly lost, received the best care 
in Dogdom until located by their owners. (Cour- 
tesy of Boston Record.) 


Feed the Wild Birds 


There is such a narrow margin between a sufh- 
cient quantity of food to supply fully the needs of 
wild birds and a state of starvation that the neces- 
sity for providing seed, gravel and water during 
this, the most precarious season of the year, is 
again emphasized. When natural food sources 
are not ice-bound or covered with snow, the emer- 
gency is not so great, but even then an ample 
supply of seed, suet and table scraps should be 
available. 

oie tga exe 
Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the League was held at 
51 Carver Street, February 19, 1946. It was 
reported that 100,558 animals had been cared for 
during the year, divided according to species as 
follows: 

27,445 Dogs 
68,361 Cats 
1,354 Horses 
1,489 Cattle 
97 Sheep and Swine 
567 Birds and Poultry 
1,245 Miscellaneous 


In the free animal Clinic 12,380 animals were 
reported ministered to during the year. 

Short reports of the work of each department 
were given by Miss Mary E. Boutelle, Manager; 
John Finlayson, Superintendent; Archibald Mac- 
Donald, Chief Inspector; Dr. George Mather, 
Chief Veterinarian; Miss B. Maude Phillips, Di- 
rector of Education; and Miss Marjorie L. Wyman, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern States Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association, a project of 
the League. 


The following Officers and Directors were elected: 


Presidentiah: A ae ee Walter J. Dethlo? 
Pr sti Vicelees.0 Cn a ae Roger Ernst 
LCOS er ee ee .Robert Baldwin 
Assistant Treasurer............. H. Clifford Boshan 
IS CEN CLOIY creme nets Rene Cet ee Miss Helen Leighton 


Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley 
John M. B. Churchill 
Mrs. William Endicott, 2d 
Mrs. Charles Ewing 


Miss Anita Harris 

Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford 

Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D. 
Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 


Directors 
(For a term of three years) 


Mrs. Howard A. Crossman 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton 
Constantine Hutchins 

Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Stuart C. Rand 


The League wishes to express its gratitude for 
the codperation given by the press, public officials, 
policemen and firemen and to every person who has 
helped financially, reported a case of cruelty or 
assisted in any manner. 

ieee 
Pine RipGe 


The Pine Ridge Small-Animal Cemetery and 
Rest Farm for Horses continues to attract many 
visitors. During the year there were 48 burials 
and 89 cremations. 

There are approximately 1,869 separate graves 
in the cemetery. 


ax) eye eee 
Lynn BRANCH 


The Lynn Branch, under the capable manage- 
ment of Mrs. John A. Finlayson, continues to 
serve a wide territory. A small-animal ambulance 
is operated from this branch and collected 1,876 
dogs, 8,781 cats, and 97 miscellaneous animals. 

A total of 10,754 animals were cared for during 
the past year. 

a ea oi 
Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, a member of the Clinic 
staff since 1933 and Chief Veterinarian for ten 
years, has resigned to engage in private practice. 
He goes with the best wishes of the League. His 
address is 23 Forest Street, Wellesley 81, Massa- 
chusetts and he cannot be too highly recommended 
to those who have need for veterinary service of 
any character. 
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Dr. George W. Mather has assumed the duties 
of Chief Veterinarian and with Dr. William Hop- 
kins and Dr. John Macpherson will conduct Clinic 
affairs without any change. 


ake ke eke 
New England Federation 


The joint Annual Meeting of the New England 
and the Massachusetts Federations of Humane 
Societies was held at the Children’s Center, 53 
Carver Street on October 16, 1945. 

The incorporation of the New England Federa- 
tion on May 10, 1945 was announced. 

It was voted to initiate or support a Bill in the 
present session of the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture to prohibit the sale of baby chicks as Easter 
presents. 

Carleton E. Buttrick, Field Secretary of The 
American Humane Association, conducted an open 
forum termed: “A Convention by Mail.” The 
idea was suggested by the Association as a sub- 
stitute for the general Convention discontinued 
during the war years. 

Miss Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary 
Education at Boston Teachers College, spoke on 
“Basic Requirements of a Successful Humane 
Education Program.” 

The following Officers and Directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


New ENnGuAnp FEDERATION 


MARESTOLETIL Sects totr eon ois kee Robert F. Sellar, Massachusetts 

Vice-President. .......¢ J. Seth Jones, Connecticut 

Second Vice-President. .Mott L. Bartlett, New Hampshire 

RV CCUCLON Yuk asoeasye«yltts to Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Massa- 
chusetts 

EUSUT ED Mia hie ain o 6 we ae Mrs. John R. Rathom, Rhode Island 

DP EClOT Se aoe leiare ss Lyman Cousens, Jr., Maine 


Dr. Grace Burnett, Vermont 
George J. Reilly, Rhode Island 
Miss Anita Harris, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION 


PEROSULCTUL A high tet ect) 45 Herbert W. Cooper, Worcester 
Vice-President........ James Gilmore, Lowell 

Second Vice-President. .Mrs. Charles H. Millett, Melrose 
PSECRELOT Yee tieae oe ira rast Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Taunton 
INR GRA PS An eR, os Miss Harriet G. Bird, Stow 

Cr CULO. S ape tere aero Miss Helen Leighton, Boston 


Victor Friend, Melrose 


The value of state and regional federations can- 
not be overestimated. A vital problem facing one 
society frequently becomes a question at issue 
with another at a later date, and a blending of 
minds tends toward a satisfactory solution for one 


and all. 


Honor Roll 


The names of those who have been in the employ 
of the League for ten years or more are inscribed 


on this Honor Roll: 


ARCHIBALD MacDoNAaLD......... 


33 years next June 


18). WUD Nopoya! LelseevIbIMES oo cone ao hee eee April 
ELEANOR KE. HmUsTON. |... -222. 4. OGmmee “May 
JONG ATL IENIZA Y SON eee aren > Oa October 
Mary B); BOUTELLE, 0.5. .056-5+ oA ** November 
EWA Re Let OIND: Goo GaoonemouesHenc yay “June 
ft OHNE A een ieee a pect foe By NS October 
FARBER TAVEORRIS mem lie cere QQ ** October 
RRANKARVVALILR te ae ete eter te ire 2 as “March 
SHERATAING DATES aencnenene sree reernete 20a ** November 
Hay MicGRHGOR Satine ily “November 
FREDERICK BARRETT............ Sie ** September 
MARION: Ds GAPSORE Re eee ere il oie “February 
WALTER F. NicKERSON.......... iy “January 
ECG Ea Be BINNS eee ay “> June 
KATHERINE WHITCOMB.......... ome “August 
IPRESTONGAGLLVOGERS eye ianer yee 4 * ** December 
Maryorre L. WYMAN..........-- Sao “June 
CHRISTINA FINLAYSON........-.- tla “August 
Dr. Grorce W. MaTHER........ iE ee thy 
WiAtTHReH BROWN eure eee ila) ** September 
JAMES R. CONNAUGHTON........ ig) “May 
ARTHURPHOSTIOR seein ee aera LO “* May 

ye ke OKs 

Tail Setting 


As this magazine goes to press, an attempt is under way 
to amend the law prohibiting the setting up of horses’ tails 
and showing them within the Commonwealth. The effort, 
at least at present, is confined to that section of the law 
which prevents the showing of horses whose tails have been 
set in other states where the operation is legal. 

At a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture on 
February 13, the proponents of the amendment stressed 
the handicaps imposed upon Massachusetts horse shows 
due to the fact that similar restrictions are not effective else- 
where. In pressing the point, however, those appearing 
in favor of the measure made it appear that practically no 
suffering was involved in cutting heavy muscles prepara- 
tory to the bending up of the tail to acquire its unnatural 
carriage. Representatives of several charitable organiza- 
tions were introduced who stated that certain sums of money 
had been given them from the proceeds of horse shows. 
Although their testimony is in no wise questioned, its pur- 
pose, on the part of exhibitors and others, 1s heartily con- 
demned. Horse shows are NOT held primarily for the 
benefit of the needy, and even if every cent of the net proceeds 
were used for charitable purposes, the suffering of the 
horses following the operation would not be justified. 

The question may be settled before this issue of Our 
Fourroorep Frrenps is off the press, but, win or lose, the 
assistance of all who registered opposition to the amend- 
ment is greatly appreciated. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1946 


THE WORK OF THE YEAR WITH SMALL ANIMALS 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1946 


Collected by, ambulances) 4... 5 oe) ee ee 
Delivered, by owners. 24-2. 2 ses ee ee 
Pine Ridgé's.c.53 30s oh aah oe ee 
Lynn Branch 427) ae (On ee eee en ence 
Northampton: Street sence eee ee 
North! Benhet:Street2 .a.ae eee ie een 


Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Mise. Total 
Birds 
aa ete 9,343 42,860 293 179 52,675 
wees: 3,829 6,518 139 108 10,594 
SARS e 227 394 105 726 
Eh oe 1,876 8,781 97 10,754 
Le 299 1,588 1 1 1,889 
A eR Ae 20 618 638 
Dane iefey 1,951 il 2,129 
eescne 53 981 Q 1,036 
so. 15,824 63,691 434 492 80,441 


that agents be sent to Needham to capture 

a “mongoose”’ which had taken refuge in a 
cellar. Now astray mongoose is, to say the least, 
a rarity in these parts, but the call did not occasion 
more than interested comment at the League be- 
cause approximately 100,000 small animals are 
cared for each year. While dogs and cats far 
outweigh other species, an occasional alligator, 
monkey and rare bird suggest the variety which 
find refuge at 51 Carver Street and 366 Albany 
Street. 

It is a well-known fact that stray foxes are not 
ordinarily found in large cities and any naturalist 
will agree that they cannot climb trees, but on 
one occasion a fox was found in a tree on Boston 
Common. The complete story was related in a 
past issue of Our Fourroorep FRrIENpDs and will 
not be repeated, but full details will be furnished 
any interested reader upon request. 

The mongoose mentioned turned out to be an 
otter, thus preventing speculation as to where such 
an unusual creature came from, but even an otter 
is a strange visitor in such a thickly populated 
center as Needham, Massachusetts. 

Rabbits, squirrels, skunks, guinea pigs, raccoons, 
turtles and snakes are regular responsibilities of 
the small-animal division, but a call to provide 
haven for an ostrich or a genuine mongoose would 
be taken in stride. 

Regular small-animal collection service covers 
over one thousand square miles. In the interest of 


(): JANUARY 16 a call was received asking 


economical management, the small-animal depart- 
ment is frequently called upon to bring in goats, 
pigs and sheep and the inspection division recipro- 
cates on dog and cat calls in distant areas. 

All of the League agents have now returned 
from military service, Arthur Foster and Walter 
Robinson being the last to report for duty. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of re-establishing pre- 
war collection service is inability to purchase new 
ambulances. The eight now in service have each 
been driven over one hundred thousand miles and 
the constant repair bills and maintenance costs 
are staggering. While dealers have promised at- 
tention to the League’s needs, nothing like early 
delivery is in sight. 

The work of the department has gone forward 
as in other years despite the handicap of limited 
personnel. The rescue of dogs, cats and other 
animals from trees, poles, roofs, sewers, from be- 
tween walls and under floors, many from bodies of 
water, are so numerous as to be considered routine 
calls. While League agents are cautioned to ob- 
serve all safety regulations and not to take un- 
warranted risks, their work involves considerable 
danger. It should be said to their credit that the 
instances are rare indeed when they are unable to 
rescue an animal. 

Although the hundreds of pigeons which fly to 
the League prefer the peanuts and tidbits offered 
by visitors to the Common, they know a hearty 
meal, pure drinking water, and ample bathing 
facilities await them at 51 Carver Street. 


Oo 
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Photo by Staff Photographer, The Christian Sctence Monitor 


Dinner Is Served in the League Garden 


The deprivation of food for a bird is of as much con- 
cern to the League as the starvation of a horse, a cow, a 
dog or a cat. The organization is the court of last re- 
sort wherever the suffering or mistreatment of any ani- 
mal is involved. A recent newspaper story emphasizes 
the point. After relating that a skunk had taken refuge 
in a cellar and that the police after looking over the sit- 
uation from all angles decided to call the League, it 
ended with these words: ‘“‘and they could not shift the 
responsibility.” 

This was not intended as criticism of the police nor 
should it be so interpreted. Acknowledgment is made 
of the wonderful help given, not only by the Boston Po- 
lice Department, but by the officers in surrounding cities. 


Because so many requests have been received recently to remove 
dead animals, it seems advisable to explain that except in most 
unusual cases the League does not provide this service. 


tary department in each community should be called in such cases. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1946 


The sani- 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases treated from February Ist through January 31st 
(Dogs, 8,045; Cats, 3,710; Miscellaneous, 625) 


Advice given by telephone from February Ist through January 31st...................e eee eee eee ee 


Dr. Macpherson 


N PREPARING this article the writer was 

mindful of the old quotation: ‘No rule is so 

general which admits not some exception,” 
but that admission must not be permitted to dis- 
count the accuracy of the topic as discussed. Nor 
must the force of the article be weakened by any 
tendency to consider it a defense of professional 
prerogatives. 

Every year thousands of animals will continue 
to be sacrificed upon the altar of lay diagnosis and 
treatment unless owners and custodians can be 
educated as to the danger of the practice or until 
drastic action is taken to prevent the sale of cer- 
tain drugs and numerous concoctions now readily 
available to farmers as well as urban owners of 
pets. 

It is a popular practice to conclude, on the basis 
of any fancied abnormal symptom, that a dog 
needs purging, that lassitude indicates the need 
for worming or that any one of a thousand lone 
symptoms points to the need for specific violent 
medication. Inexpert diagnosis of this sort leads 
to a visit to the corner drugstore, or to the feed 
store in country districts which at present deal in 
all sorts of easily acquired horse and cattle reme- 


Dr. Mather 


Dr. Hopkins 


dies, In many cases resulting in the sacrifice of an 
animal which would have recovered from a minor 
ailment without any treatment except good care. 

One of the important functions of a physician 
or veterinarian is to keep people from “overdoing” 
in their anxiety to help. In numerous instances 
owners of pets brought to the League clinic are 
advised to let nature handle the situation without 
recourse to medicine, with the stipulation, how- 
ever, that any additional symptom be reported 
promptly. The uneventful and speedy return to 
health is the experience in practically all such cases. 
That must not be interpreted as a contradiction of 
the advice so regularly given through these col- 
umns to consult a veterinarian whenever an animal 
suffers a loss of appetite over a two- or three-day 
period or to see him in regard to other conditions 
which might be regarded as trifling, because in 
many instances early treatment prevents serious 
and prolonged illness. The point to stress is that 
competent advice should be sought early, as to the 
need and nature of treatment rather than a hit- 
and-miss handling of the case based upon a lack of 
diagnostic ability. 

The erroneous idea that all puppies and kittens 
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should be wormed has led to the death of thousands 
of pets. Even where the need for treatment has 
been clearly indicated in any animal, regardless 
of age, it should be kept in mind that proprietary 
medicine to be effective must possess ingredients 
too powerful for the average layman to play with. 
The directions on the bottle do not take into con- 
sideration any factors other than the age and 
weight of an animal. A dose which might be 
safe for one animal can well be an overdose for 
another of the same age, breed and weight. Then, 
too, all types of intestinal parasites are not allergic 
to the same poisonous ingredients. A microscopic 
examination of the feces is necessary to determine 
the drug to be used and the general hardiness of 
the particular animal to be treated must be con- 
sidered in the interest of safety. Many cases are 
recalled where a very sick dog has been brought 
in for veterinary treatment with the explanation: 
“T wormed my dog.” Brutal though it sounds, a 
truthful answer would be: “You’ve killed your 
dog.” 

Livestock loss prevention associations have 
within the past ten years become closely associated 
with animal protective organizations, to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. Emphasis has to a large 
degree been placed upon the prevention of bruises, 
broken bones and other conditions produced by 
lack of attention to contributing factors which can 
be remedied readily and upon the need for more 
careful handling. 

Fortunately the trend is toward the inclusion 
of preventive measures in the interest of disease 
control. Bovine tuberculosis has faded noticeably 
from the picture due to sensible preventive pro- 
cedure—a greater blessing to the human family 
as well as the animal kingdom than most people 
realize. Mastitis, hog cholera, equine encephalo- 
myelitis, anthrax and other diseases can also be 
controlled. A step in that direction would be an 
effort to prevent the general sale of certain biologi- 
cal and pharmaceutical supplies for use of farmers 
and others who do far more harm than good in us- 
ing them by reason of faulty technique and a limited 
understanding of serums, virus and other products. 

In emergencies most farmers recognize their 
local county agent or one from their midst who is 
more skillful than the average in caring for live- 
stock. The practice should be encouraged in such 
cases—capable veterinarians being scarce in some 
areas—but it would be a blessing to the domestic 
animal creation if their custodians could be made 
aware of their general inadequacy in the field of 
medicine and surgery. 
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The number of patients treated in 1945 has been 
in keeping with the downward trend which began 
in 1940 coincidental with the increased employ- 
ment in this area. In the past few months, how- 
ever, the tendency seems to be upward in the 
number of patients, which reflects the decrease of 
war jobs in Boston and vicinity. 

In other words, when money is plentiful people 
do not hesitate to call the nearest veterinarian to 
care for their pets when ill, but when funds are at a 
low ebb the League is called upon. This would 
seem to justify the clinic as operated. It does not 
compete with veterinarians and animal hospitals 
in a financial way, but removes all excuse for neg- 
lect of any ailing animal because of inability to 
pay a fee. 

Dr. George W. Mather has again assumed his 
duties at the League. He enlisted in the Navy 
April 28, 1944 and was honorably discharged 
January 8, 1946. The entrance of the United 
States into the war caused the writer to postpone 
entering private practice, but with Dr. Mather 
returned to succeed him as chief of the veterinary 
staff, the way has opened for the fulfillment of a 
desire long held. Dr. Hopkins will carry on as 
usual and Dr. John Macpherson has been engaged 
to supplement the clinic staff. 

The time seems appropriate to express a word 
of commendation of Dr. Hopkins and of his un- 
selfish services during the last two years. Quietly 
and efficiently stepping into the picture, soon after 
Dr. Mather’s enlistment in the Navy, he has been 
meeting the needs of every situation in such a 
manner as to merit the confidence and praise of 
pet owners and co-workers alike. Not only did 
he sacrifice his vacations, but he also voluntarily 
assumed night duties at the Albany Street Shelter 
during the help shortage with a cheerfulness which 
has endeared him to every fellow employee. 

It is a pleasure and satisfaction to pay homage 
to Dr. Hopkins as one of the last acts of twelve 
pleasant and beneficial years with the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

In concluding may I again emphasize the need 
for a new building. The Clinic at present is 
cramped for space. While hospitalization should 
continue to be kept at a minimum, there are times 
when owners fail to call for pets according to 
agreement, thus crowding existing facilities to 
the limit. The need for enlarged quarters is im- 
perative. It is hoped that conditions soon will per- 
mit the erection of a new building with adequate 
space for the Clinic as well as the other depart- 
ments of the League. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


wy wie ol ittle Pgs Puppet Aba ‘ 


The cutest Puppet Show you ever saw will be given free for 
your enjoyment at the Abraham Lincoln School in the Carrie 
Loring Hall on Tuesday, November 6th by the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 

Don’t miss it! You can’t afford to! 

Come with your neighbor and your neighbor’s neighbor! 
“You're neither too young or too old”’! 

Children’s Show at 11:00 Adult Matinee at 1:30 


Sponsored by the Parent-Teachers’ Association 


in order to demonstrate the value of mario- 

nettes as a teaching medium for children, the 
stories of Peter Rabbit, The Three Bears and Tanya 
have been published practically as they are pre- 
sented in the schools. 

The Three Little Pigs, included in the repertoire 
for over a year, has been found fully as impressive 
as its predecessors in stressing the need for right 
treatment of animals and the moral obligation to 
administer humanely to their needs. 

In developing these features an effort has been 
made to retain the fundamental structure of the 
stories and to preserve their charm. No two 
performances are exactly alike in that they are 
adjusted to the age level of each audience and 
include specific suggestions of the various teachers 
in meeting situations which in their opinion are in 
need of correction. 

In this version of The Three Little Pigs the tend- 
ency to avoid new tasks because they appear 
difficult and the dangers attending “hitch-hiking” 
are touched upon. The wolf is featured as a 
braggart and his churlish characteristics are de- 
plored especially as they are at times reflected in 
human lives. Politeness and dependence on the 
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word of a mother as compared with poorly kept 
promises of those who mock sincerity are featured. 
In teaching consideration for dependent animal 
life an effort has been made to deal with those 
things easy to understand. To overtax young 
minds is to defeat the purpose of the shows. In 
the simplified text included in this article trained 
animal acts, care of birds, and the suffering of 
chameleons peddled at circuses and carnivals are 
brought to mind. A portrayal of the causes of the 
suffering of live stock en route to market, the great- 
est mass cruelty met with, is restricted to brief 
mention. A miniature canvas slapper in the 
hands of Tom, the Piper’s Son, does more to center 
the attention of younger pupils on the idea of 
humane transportation practices than would com- 
plete coverage of the subject. Overcrowding in 
live stock cars, riding for 36-hour periods without 
food, water or exercise and other hardships are 
more fully stressed as the age level advances. 

It must be kept in mind that so much depends 
upon the dialogue, music, the properties, the action 
of the puppets and the inflection of the voices of 
the manipulators that even a vivid portrayal of 
The Three Little Pigs must prove disappointing 
as compared with the stage presentation. 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 


Characters 
ETL eg Megchibke £15 csed Mr. BARKER 
‘Leg EO ao Oe eee CLOWN 
BEN AE OS Bah. a: 5. a4 <a aae i aport B. B. Wor 


Pankey Pip. .........-.--+LOM, THE PIPER'S SON 


SCENE | 
Inside the Fair Grounds 


Was there ever a child who failed to respond to 
the general turmoil and raucous noises of his first 
carnival? Curley, Porkey and Pinkey were fairly 
overwhelmed as they entered the Fair Grounds, 
but it did not take them long to overcome their 
first feeling of bewilderment and to accept it as a 
personal invitation as Mr. Barker from his high 
rostrum harangued the crowd: 

“Step this way, folks. Step right up and measure 
your lung power on the new Huffand Puffer meter, 
the greatest invention of the age. Fill your lungs 
—puff your cheeks—give a huff and watch the 
little red ball ride to the top and ring the bell. 
This way folks—a big box of chocolates absolutely 
free if you ring the bell.” 

“Let me try it, let me try it,” called Pinkey as 
Porkey tried to crowd in before him shrilly crying: 
“Me, too, me, too.” 

Mr. Barker frowned as he admonished: “[’m 
surprised at you boys. Doesn’t your mother teach 
you good manners? By the way, where is your 
mother—what are you doing here without a grown- 
up? Don’t you know you may get lost is this 
crowd? Almost anything could happen to you 
here.” 

“Mother told us not to run too far ahead of her,” 
confessed Porkey, “but we forgot.” 

“Well, you had better stay right here with me 
till she shows up,” said Mr. Barker, “And if you'll 
be polite and take your turn [’ll let you try the 
Huffand Puffer machine. You first, little fellow,” 
pointing to Curley. 

Each boy did his best, but the little red ball 
barely started its upward journey in response to 
each blow. 

Pinkey was rather crestfallen as he ruefully 
remarked: “I thought it was going to be easy to 
ring the bell and win a box of candy.” 

“Well, son,” answered Mr. Barker, “many 
things which look easy in life turn out to be very 
hard—then again, things which seem hard at 
first prove easy once we really try.” 

The boys thoughtfully pondered that for a few 
seconds. Then Porkey showed that they under- 


stood Mr. Barker’s philosophy by saying: “I know 
what you mean. ‘That’s the way it was with sub- 
traction. We thought it was going to be very, 
very hard, but after our teacher had shown us a 
few times it was really easy.” 

This very profitable discussion was suddenly 
terminated when Curley spied his worried mother 
edging through the crowd. Her relief at finding 
her boys did not prevent her from threatening to 
take them right home if they left her again. 

Slightly subdued the little group wandered on, 
but high spirits returned when the music of the 
calliope led them to the next attraction and three 
voices, almost blended as one, pleaded: “Mummy, 
Mummy, may I go on the merry-go-round?” 

“Yes,” said Mother Pig, “but first [ want to 
look at that sign over there.” 

They hardly breathed as they read: BEWARE 
OF WOLVES. After a thoughtful pause Mother 
repeated: “Yes, you may go on the merry-go- 
round, but do keep your eyes open—hold on to 
your money and don’t speak to strangers. I'll 
be waiting for you on this bench.” 

But, much as Curley shared the enthusiasm 
of his brothers, a protective instinct caused him to 
say: “I’m going to stay with you, mother. I know 
you are worried over that sign and so am I.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you, son. [ won’t be 
nearly so lonesome with you by my side.” 

In due time the ride on the merry-go-round was 
ended and the little party conferred as to the next 
move. It was decided to attend a side show. 
The boys paid rapt attention as the band struck 
up a merry tune and a gaudily painted clown 
danced onto the stage. His amusing antics as he 
sang and juggled some little balls were well worth 
the price of admission and the boys, thoroughly 
enjoying themselves, waited expectantly for the 
next development. It was soon announced—a 
trained animal act. 

It would be hard to describe their disappoint- 
ment as Mother Pig announced: “Come on, boys, 
were leaving.” Reluctantly and with many a 
backward glance, Curley, Porkey and Pinkey 
followed her down the long aisle. Once outside 
the tent, she gathered her little brood about her 
and said: 

“I know you are disappointed, but [ am a 
member of the Jack London Club and it is high 
time you boys became members also.” 

“The Jack London Club? But, what has that 
to do with a carnival show?” Pinkey inquired. 

“Members of the Jack London Club are scat- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


Harwichport, Massachusetts 


Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1946 


Dogs Cats Misc. Total 
BL Ae iat mul oan eae 73 439 3 515 
5 a aN ke io 70 326 396 
fete aly Gone ewer 143 765 3 911 


OOKING back over the past year, we cannot 
write about our Cape Cod animals during 
this period without first paying tribute to 

one of their best friends, Miss Minnie E. Sears of 
East Dennis, who loved and watched over them 
all her life so long as strength permitted her to do 
sO. 

Early in the existence of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, Minnie Sears made known her 
belief in its ideals to the President, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, so through codperation cases of need 
were reported and given care. 

When our Cape Cod Branch was established in 
1931, Miss Sears became one of our first friends. 
With no thought of self, always 
striving to help the helpless, it is 
gratifying to record that after she 
passed from this earth last Septem- 
ber, two Life Memberships in our 
Cape Cod Branch were given in 
her name. A perfect memorial, for 
it is in this way as the friend of 
dumb animals that she would wish 
to live in the hearts of all who love 
them. 


KW OK 


In reviewing our work of the year 
and in comparing cases involved 
with reports as made in our quar- 
terly statements, one becomes 
acutely conscious of true. stories 
which remain untold. While re-reading a letter 
from California with congratulations concerning 
success in the Wild Dogs of Truro case, we are 
reminded of other efforts equally painstaking 
which for one reason or another could not be 
chronicled. One in particular, entailing much 


suffering and on which time, thought and infinite 
care were expended, has not yet met with fitting 
justice. 

In our November issue of this magazine, we 
alluded to the still existing evil of animal abandon- 
ment. In early autumn one of our members 
wrote: “I am glad to send at least this small dona- 
tion, wishing it could be more. I have just taken 
in a poor little pup left alone on a bridge by some 
hard-hearted person, and given him a home.”’ 

Sometimes reports from ‘off Cape” reach us 
that stories about stray cats are exaggerated. One 
can only feel that if such critics were on the spot 
dealing day in and day out with these cases, they 
would realize that understatement, 
not the reverse, is our rule. 

Looking back through the months 
certain experiences lacking drama, 
no doubt, but none the less poign- 
ant, come to mind. We recall that 
rainy day when after parking in one 
of our busiest centers a small black 
cat emerged from the traffic and 
came limping toward us. Then 
from a cautious distance she stopped 
to survey us, holding up one 
wounded paw while large yellow 
eyes questioned what manner of 
creature was this? Somebody who 
might kick or strike her again? 
When we gathered up the soft 
velvety thing and brought her home, 
the car resounded to a comfortable purr all the 
way—no fright so long as protection was assured. 

She was one of three strays which became our 
guests one after the other during the autumn. 
The second, a striped gray half-grown kitten with 
huge double paws had been first noticed sniffing 
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for food in one of the markets. Then he was 
traced some distance along the highway by a kind 
friend who bothers about strays and frequently 
reports them. With her help we telephoned six 
or seven families living on the route the small cat 
had taken. A fortnight later we received a report 
by telephone from one of these households where 
a kitten exactly answering the description of our 
wanderer had found refuge. So he and later a 
young maltese cat, evidently deserted, became 
transients in our guest shed where hay and blan- 
kets were in readiness—for the nights had grown 
cold—and food in plenty was supplied. 

All through the summer and autumn our agents, 
with help from persons who had called them, were 
catching stray cats—many of them poor old 
derelicts—in our humane traps. Some had been 
wild for years. Others had families of kittens born 
in the wild. The latter are the most difficult of all 
to catch. Now in the winter our agents are still 
at work. 

How can this condition be brought under con- 
trol? By persons who own female cats. They 
are in the first instance responsible, so we urge 
them to put most of the kittens mercifully to sleep 
immediately. For we know to our sorrow that 
even for the most desirable pets there are not 
enough good homes to go around. 

It is a red letter day when we receive messages 
such as these: ‘‘The little orange colored cat you 
brought us is a perfect joy.” “The kitten you 
sent us a year ago is a success in every way. He 
has grown into a remarkable cat!” 

From cats to birds seems—figuratively speaking 
—a long jump. Yet some of us love both and 
cannot condemn the cat for his hunting pro- 
clivities. 

While Cape Cod has lived up to its reputation by 
maintaining recently a milder winter temperature 
than that of Boston and vicinity, one severe storm 
did come our way and snowed us in with a venge- 
ance. 

The moment we could get through the drifts we 
were out filling the bird feeders and a bevy of chick- 
adees, juncos and jays with a few purple finches, 
gold finches and a variety of sparrows, were soon 
on the spot. 

Just before Christmas, looking out through wide 
windows upon a stretch of unbroken snow, a bril- 
liant sight crossed our vision. From out the blue, 
flashes of plumage in contrasting colors—black, 
white and yellow gold—gleamed in the sunshine. 
Evening grosbeaks, forty of them at least, decked 
the bare branches of the mulberry tree, hovered 


over the big table spread with sunflower seed, 
peanut hearts and grit; then down came the flock 
to light and feast there or to drop to the snowy 
ground below to enjoy the grain scattered for 
quail. 

A sight never to be forgotten, this visitation has 
continued almost every day since December 23rd, 
interrupted, it seems, only by a_ sharp-shinned 
hawk, unwelcome intruder which has not as yet 
been put to rout. 

Indoors by the dining room window, occupying 
a ringside seat, sits Vic the tiger cat a complacent 
observer. Sometimes his attention wanders while 
he yawns, stretches or turns sidewise to wash his 
face. 

We do not pretend that he has lost all interest in 
birds. When spring comes and young fledgelings 
are in their nests, the problem of combatting his 
natural instincts will again become acute. Never- 
theless, we know from experience that a well fed 
cat is far less a menace to the feathered world than 
is the half-starved vagrant who haunts poultry 
yards, woods and marshes in search of food, for 
hunt, the lone cat must, or perish. 

On a chill winter day we have watched Vic 
hurrying home across the lawn where a covey of 
quail was feeding. The petted house cat is a crea- 
ture of habit—time for his favorite meal of mack- 
erel followed by milk to slake his thirst. Then one 
spring to the high “‘four-poster”” where Gwen the 
Corgi cannot follow to annoy him, and quiet hours 
are soon to be consumed in innocent sleep. 

Meanwhile from window box to mulberry tree, 
the birds dart unmolested and sound of cheery 
‘*chick-a-dee-dee,”” and the twitter of feeding 
grosbeaks, fill the air. 

In a poem by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, he 
alludes delightfully to: 


‘All the early morning things 
Done by my friends with paws and wings. 


Twin fans told me clearly where 

A crow had left the earth for air, 
Around the spikes of splendid ice 
Ran feather-stitching of the mice. 


eG 


A Summer’s day, for all its sun, 
Never could open up to one 

The Book of earth like this to show 
Such heavenly words upon the snow.” 


From: “Strange Holiness,’ Macmillan, 
first published in The Commonweal. 
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EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


Any effort which reduces cruelty to animals should receive support from humane organizations. 


That is 


why the Animal Rescue League of Boston was instrumental in forming and continues to support the Eastern 


States Livestock Loss Prevention Association. 


This work has been carried on through educational media— 


literature, the radio, lectures and demonstrations, with very satisfactory results. 


Activities for the year 1945 included: 


Participation at the Union Agricultural Meet- 
ings, Worcester, Massachusetts and the 25th 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Fairs at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, in January. 

Lectures on live stock loss prevention, demon- 
strated by slappers, noise makers, model bruised 
meats and the motion picture “Do Unto Animals.” 

Broadcasts on early-morning farm radio pro- 
grams over Stations WBZ and WEEI. 

Collaboration with those who sponsored a Bill 
in the Massachusetts Legislature for a laboratory 
to diagnose animal diseases, which is now a reality 
and located at the State College in Amherst. 

The showing of a model bruised meat exhibit at 
local fairs to impress farmers, truckers, railroad 
handlers, stockyard and packing house employees 
that rough handling of live stock results in financial 
loss. 

Attendance at the New England Motor Carriers’ 
two-day conference. 

Participation in 4-H Club activities. 


Ww Ww 


During the war years there was a general in- 
crease in the percentage of animals dead, crippled 
and bruised on arrival at markets. This was to be 
expected for the reason that the passage of troop 
trains and freight trains carrying war materials 
delayed stock movements. Shortage of labor was 
also a factor. Overloading was brought about by 
government requirements to load to “full ca- 
pacity.” All of these have had a tendency to 
increase dead, crippled and bruised animals en 
route to stockyards and packing plants. 

The following table represents the last known 
figures on approximate waste in meat, the result of 
improper handling of, and disease and parasites in, 
our food animals, as reported by the United States 
Division of Meat Inspection: 


Resutts or AnTE-Mortem INSPECTION 


Approximate Waste 
of Meat in Pounds 


6,342 cattle carcasses............... 3,200,000 
6,537 calf carcasses....... 706,000 
26°91 0ihor carcasses issn tee 5,031,000 
14,079 sheep and lamb carcasses... . . . 565,000 


Resutts or Post-Mortem INSPECTION 


72,563 cattle carcasses............... 37,700,000 
317,420 calf carcasses. 902s eee) eee: 4,100,000 
164,000 hog carcasses................-. 29,000,000 
112,313 sheep and lamb carcasses. ..... 4,500,000 
1;839'292(cattlenliversssss: eae 13,392,920 
Oo. Ollrealltslivercs gee nee 150,000 
326.0 (4002s anea CS 3,266,740 
(condemned for tuberculosis) 
TOG: ee he ee ee 101,611,660 
Approximate waste of meat under state and 
City Anspection tak sae peee re ane 14,178,000 
Ystimated inedible meat trimmed out from 
Euyoypatsl feanle) lntokesi, 5 ge oe Sc enc one 12,000,000 
Completculotal @ lane 127,789,660 


These figures are staggering! Meat so wasted 
represents not only a loss of millions of dollars 
annually, but unnecessary rough handling, unsani- 
tary living conditions, lack of proper care, and many 
other factors. Therefore, a challenge is before us to 
expend every effort to prevent such loss and such 
treatment. By endeavoring to remove the cause, 
cruelty to animals is prevented on a huge scale! 


AL ee 
Annua! Meeting 


The Annual Meeting was held December 14, 
1945 at the Boston City Club with thirty directors 
and guests in attendance. The guest speaker was 
G. A. McDonald, Field Representative of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. McDonald presented his 
subject, “The National Livestock Conservation 
Program and Its Relation to the 4-H Club Field,” 
in most interesting fashion, saying: 
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Captains of business in farm organizations, recog- 
nizing the importance of the 4-H movement, formed the 
National Committee for Boys and Girls Club Work in 
1921 with Guy L. Noble as Managing Director. Our 
Honorary Chairman is President Harry S. Truman, and 
the Chairman of our Committee is Thomas E. Wilson of 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, Illinois. There are eleven 
members on our Board of Directors representing various 
commercial industrial organizations. Everything that 
is done or that is undertaken receives the official O.K. 
of the Federal Extension Service in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to clarify some of my activities and inter- 
ests in connection with the National Committee, espe- 
cially relative to the Conservation Program. © You are 
all familiar with the work of Dr. Fred H. Leinbach, 
now head of the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
University of Maryland, and who was Director of the 
National Livestock Conservation Program during the 
war years. I came to the National Committee last 
March to assume much of the responsibility of this 
project. It was actually a separate organization affili- 
ated with the National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work. With the end of the war, however, some 
impetus was lost to this type of program. The conser- 
vation feature was dropped, but the Board of Directors 
felt that the goals should be continued so far as 4-H is 
concerned. Consequently, much of the thinking on 
live stock conservation is being shifted to 4-H activities. 

Because of your past contacts with Dr. Leinbach, I 
am certain you are interested in learning something of 
the scope and results of this activity. It aimed to re- 
duce losses in live stock due to disease, internal and 
external parasites, and those losses in connection with 
improper marketing practices. Dr. Leimbach was in- 
strumental in setting up the Livestock Conservation 
Program in 25 states. His plan advocated the co- 
ordination of all national groups in eliminating losses 
and the organization of state live stock conservation 
councils and county committees. The state organiza- 
tion, like the national, is made up of breed organiza- 
tions, producer groups, transportation marketing inter- 
ests, representatives of the colleges, extension service, 
veterinarians, the State Department of Agriculture, the 
press and radio, in addition to numerous organizations 
and individuals associated with the live stock industry; 
in fact, all individuals and groups which might assist in 
a campaign to reduce losses. Having worked with the 
Program during the war in South Dakota, I feel that it 
is absolutely sound and one that should be continued. 
I feel there is a place for a national board on live stock 
conservation whose job it would be to co-operate with 
all existing live stock and poultry organizations and 
then to co-ordinate their work on a national and state 
basis. You are to be congratulated on the work which 
you have undertaken in the New England area in re- 
ducing live stock losses. 

Regarding some of the state projects which have been 
carried on during the war years, Iowa has done a grand 


job of organization, not only on the state level, but 
down into the counties. A representative state organi- 
zation was set up headed by C. W. McDonald, Live 
stock Extension Specialist at Ames. County Agents 
set up live stock organizations within each county and 
a survey of losses was made, after which a program of 
activity was outlined and put into effect. Demonstra- 
tions on cattle grub control were emphasized; the eradi- 
cation of internal and external parasites of hogs and 
sheep was carried out; meetings of farmers were held; 
veterinarians talked ‘live stock conservation.’ In fact, 
all individuals and organizations concerned with the 
live stock industry worked together in eliminating all 
kinds of losses. The merits of this program were recog- 
nized by practically all groups in Iowa and as a result 
it is continuing. 

E. L. Benton, Animal Husbandry Extension Special- 
ist at East Lansing, Michigan, served as Secretary of the 
Michigan organization. Mr. Benton successfully co- 
ordinated all organizations in the elimination of Bang’s 
Disease. This activity is still under way. State pro- 
grams were set up in Kansas, Minnesota and Kentucky 
to eliminate intestinal worms in sheep, and all were ex- 
ceedingly successful in reaching their goals. Delaware 
set up a state committee on live stock conservation and 
it also had the full co-operation of all agricultural agen- 
cies in the state. They set up a five-point goal as 
follows: 


Elimination of Bang’s Disease 

Mastitis Control 

Pasture Improvement 

Improved Quality and Quantity of Feed 
Herd Improvement and Livestock Nutrition 


The purpose of my talk is to outline some of my 
activities in attempting to transfer the objectives of the 
National Livestock Conservation Program to the 4-H 
Club Field. 

4-H Club members have paved the way in adopting 
improved practices of many things on the farm and in 
the home. Projects and activities undertaken have im- 
proved farm and home life and thousands of practices 
they have put into effect in 4-H Club work have been 
adopted by friends and neighbors. 

It is interesting to note that there are approximately 
1,700,000 4-H Club members enrolled in the United 
States. These members are guided by about 75,000 
volunteer farm men and women leaders. Last year 
club members produced 2,700,000 head of live stock; 
43,000,000 birds in poultry projects; they raised 1,390,- 
000 acres of field crops and about 1,000,000 acres of 
garden produce. 

It is also interesting that club members enrolled in 
garden and homemaking projects canned 74,000,000 
quarts of products. In addition a multitude of other 
jobs were carried on and completed. They cared for 
and repaired farm machinery; repaired and remade 
clothing; participated in fire prevention activities, 
They increased farm fuel supply through tractor main- 
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tenance activities and put into operation “Better Meth- 
ods’ technique in doing farm jobs. 

In giving consideration to the 4-H Livestock Con- 
servation Program, I feel that the most satisfactory 
results will be realized over a period of fifteen to twenty- 
five years in getting desirable practices adopted by 
adults through the work of these young farm boys and 
girls. My experience in teaching vocational agricul- 
ture in high school, as a county agent, and eight years of 
live stock extension reveal that it is much easier to get 
young folks during the years from fifteen to twenty to 
adopt recommended practices than it is adults who 
have become more or less set in their ways. It isn’t 
long before 4-H Club boys and girls are operators of 
their own farms. Within just a few years they become 
leaders in their communities and through their leader- 
ship they influence others in adopting ‘Better Methods.’ 
Therefore, 4-H Club work offers an excellent avenue of 
approach in really putting into practice many recom- 
mendations for reducing live stock losses. 

Here are two specific instances: 

Towa’s 4-H cattle grub control program last year is 
typical. Real honest-to-goodness results were obtained 
through good organization on the state, county, and 
local club basis. The state was divided into seven dis- 
tricts with a sponsor of the cattle grub program located 
in each district. Seventy one counties were repre- 
sented in the seven districts. A meeting was held in 
each district last spring where 4-H demonstration teams 
from each county in the district participated for top 
honors. Results were most satisfying. This year Iowa 
is expanding its 4-H live stock activity and it rests with 
the various counties to decide upon which form of live 
stock conservation they will give emphasis. 

Yesterday and the day before I had an opportunity 
to visit the New York Annual Extension Conference at 
which time I discussed a number of live stock conserva- 
tion activities with Harold Wellman, 4-H live stock 
specialist at Cornell. His program aims not only to get 
good results from treating cattle for grubs, but to ob- 
tain definite data on results of treatment. One thou- 
sand and three boys and girls, representing 68 different 
clubs, located in 22 counties, co-operated in testing 
1,459 herds involving 47,036 cattle. Individuals in this 
group counted 3,937 grubs in 1,236 dairy cows and 
heifers, and in the survey made by the club members in 
one county it was found that 53 per cent of the cattle 
were chased by heel flies during May and June, and 83 
per cent of the farmers sprayed their cattle for grubs as 
a result of the 4-H activities. Results tabulated by 
Mr. Wellman also indicated that milk production was 
10 per cent higher in herds of a certain dairy improve- 
ment association where all cattle had been treated, as 
compared to another dairy improvement association 
under similar management and feeding where the cattle 
were not so treated. This indicated that a reduction 
in heel fly population and cattle grub infestation may 
result in higher production and more income. Mr. 
Wellman is planning to continue this work with 4-H 


Club members in New York during the coming year. 

A host of additional states are carrying on excellent 
4-H live stock programs. Some of the outstanding 
ones are Oklahoma, Minnesota, Colorado, Texas and 
Montana. 

We have also given considerable thought to live stock 

leader training, believing that any assistance we can 
give to rural live stock local leaders would be extremely 
valuable in persuading communities to adopt improved 
practices in live stock conservation. Possible sponsors 
for this idea are being contacted. The general plan 
would be to make the program sufficiently flexible so 
that funds may be used to best advantage. The money 
might be used to pay the expenses of a county local 
leader, regional or state live stock clinic; in obtaining 
visual aid material, or in hiring instructors to assist at 
meetings. The type of live stock program to be under- 
taken would vary according to the problems prevailing 
in each state. For example, one state might wish to 
continue to emphasize cattle grub control. Another 
might concentrate on Bang’s Disease, Mastitis, or the 
various phases of marketing. Live stock demonstra- 
tions put on by 4-H Club members should supplement 
leader training, and an effort made on the state and 
county basis to co-operate with all business organiza- 
tions and educational groups concerned. 

A series of 4-H live stock judging and market grading 
slides (35 mm.) are being developed in color. Wilson & 
Company are co-operating with us in developing a series 
to feature market grades on the hoof, on the rail, includ- 
ing slides in color of wholesale grades of meat. The co- 
operation of various breed associations is being solicited 
to sponsor colored slides in judging the various breed, 
as well as fat classes. This project will meet a real need 
so far as county agents, high school agricultural instrue- 
tors, and extension personnel are concerned in teaching 
live stock and meat judging and grading. The pictures 
of feeder and fat classes of cattle were taken during 
November and immediately after the holidays we expect 
to go into the coolers and take pictures of carcasses by 
grades, on the rail, as well as wholesale cuts. As these 
slides are developed they will be sold through our Sup- 
ply Department to meet the broad demands from the field. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to attend your Annual Meeting and to present a 
few thoughts regarding 4-H Club work. I know that 
many of your activities have been with 4-H and high 
school FFA groups, and if in the future we can be of 
further service to you in extending your 4-H live stock 
prevention activities, please feel free to get in touch 
with us. 

That it pays to work with these youngsters is empha- 
sized by the following partial definition of ‘What is a 
Boy?’ 


‘He is a person who is going to carry on what you 
have started, 

He is going to attend to those things when you are 
gone which you think are so important. 
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All your work is going to be judged, praised or 
condemned by him. 
Your future and your reputation are in his hands.’’ 


’ 


Weak 


RESOLUTION PASSED TO AMEND THE 28-36-Hotur 
FEDERAL LAw COVERING THE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF LiIvE STOCK 


Methods of handling and feeding prior to and 
during shipment from farm to market determine 
largely the extent of loss sustained before animals 
are loaded on railroad cars. 

In order to be certain that live stock being trans- 
ported by railroads over long distances were kept 
from starving en route, Congress passed the so- 
called 28-hour law in 1906. This law in brief speci- 
fies that live stock cannot be confined in cars for 
more than 28 hours without being unloaded for 
feed and water and for rest. Stock must be un- 
loaded into suitable pens and remain off the cars 
for a period of not less than five hours before being 
reloaded. There is one exception to this. With 
the written consent of the owner, shipper or his 
agent the stock could be held on ears up to but not 
longer than 36 hours. 

This law does not include shipments by truck. 

To correct this, a National Live Stock Commit- 
tee, with Robert F. Sellar, President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, as Chairman and C. P. 
Norgord of New York as Legislative Representa- 
tive, has prepared an amended law for submission 
to the Agricultural Committee in Congress by 
Congressman James W. Flannagan of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Congressional Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The Amendment is approved by enforcement 
officers in the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The National Marketing Association at its an- 
nual meeting at Washington decided to send a 
representative to the coming hearing on the Bill on 
behalf of their Association. 

The joint conference of Animal Welfare Agencies 
of Washington, D. C., Virginia, West Virginia and 
Maryland took similar action at a recent meeting. 

Congressman Flannagan has secured approval 
of the measure by President O'Neil, head of the 
National Farm Bureau Federation. 

Support has been given by several Congressmen 
such as Senator Capper of Kansas and Congress- 
man Reid Murray of Wisconsin. 

Letters of support have been received from 
H. R. Smith, Manager of the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board; Ray L. Cuff of Kansas 


City and W. T. Spencer of Omaha, Nebraska, both 
regional directors of the National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board, and several railroad live stock 
representatives. 

The original law was loosely drawn and with the 
changes in speed of trains, the sizes of cars, kind of 
animals and methods of marketing them, plus the 
lack of power given the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue regulations to meet the many and varied 
conditions to which the law applies, part of it is 
practically unenforceable at the present time. 

Aside from including interstate truck shipments 
under the law, the primary purpose of the Amend- 
ment is to make it possible for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and enforce better feeding 
regulations and more humane handling of animals 
through the use of approved partitions to separate 
species; proper bedding of stock cars; and other 
features which would provide better protection of 
live stock while in transit. 

At its 79th Annual Session the National Grange 
passed a resolution similar to the following which 
was passed by the Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association: 


Be it resolved by the Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association in annual session assembled that 
it recommend to the Congress that this law be amended 
to cover shipments by truck, in addition to rail ship- 
ments, and that it give the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to issue regulations on feeding standards, condi- 
tions of pens, and other unusual shipping situations and 
to prevent the holding of animals in transit at any place 
for more than 36 hours, unless prevented by acts of 
nature beyond the control of man; and that it send a 
qualified representative to support the Amendment at 
hearings. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers and directors were elected 
for the year 1946: 


Presid Ong ere eee OPS ae Lester T. Tompkins 

WRGOS AREAS: cue 6 ES Ge one beep Ge Oe Alfred W. Lombard 

Bitel WGP PEROT. 5 asa eke nb arene James G. Watson 

SAG RAMI RAEDIRER «oss ee ectlerce Marjorie L. Wyman 
Directors 


Dr. E. M. Aldrich, Inspector-in-Charge, Tuberculosis Eradica- 
tion, United States Dept. of Agriculture, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Chester D. Black, President, Brighton Stockyards Company, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 

Dr. R. G. Bressler, Director, Dept. of Agriculture & Conserva- 
tion, Rhode Island Dept. of Agriculture, Providence 

Joseph E. Carrigan, Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Vermont, Burlington 

Frederick E. Cole, Commissioner, Massachusetts Dept. of 
Agriculture, Boston 
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C. Jesse Cook, General Agent, Freight Department, New York 
Central System, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. E. A. Crossman, Dean, Middlesex College Veterinary 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts 

Ford E. Daugherty, Asso. Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Arthur L. Deering, Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Maine, Orono 

Walter J. Dethloff, President, Animal Rescue League, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Samuel F. Dorrance, Livestock Specialist, Maine Department 
of Agriculture, Augusta 

Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Head, Dept. of Animal & Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Dr. G. W. Famous, Inspector-in-Charge, Meat Inspection, 
United States Dept. of Agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dr. H. L. Garrigus, Dean Emeritus, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Connecticut State College, Storrs 

C. Nelson Hardy, President, Essex County Farm Bureau, 
Essex, Massachusetts 

L. Roy Hawes, Master, Massachusetts State Grange, Maynard 

Willis H. Hoyt, Head, Dept. of Animal Husbandry & Dairying, 
Norfolk County Agricultural School, Walpole, Massachusetts 

Horace M. Jones, State Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst 

Stanley G. Judd, Commissioner, Vermont Dept. of Agriculture, 
Montpelier 

James G. Kennedy, Manager, John P. Squire Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Harley A. Leland, Asst. State Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 

Alfred W. Lombard, Director, Agriculture & Livestock Dept., 
Great Barrington Fair, Great Barrington, Massachusetts 

C. B. Moulton, Freight Claim Agent, Boston & Albany R. R., 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Willard A. Munson, Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 

Dr. Harrie W. Peirce, Director, Massachusetts Div. of Live- 
stock Disease Control, Boston 

John A. Prince, New England Frt. Agent, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Boston, Massachusetts 

V. A. Rice, Head, Division of Agriculture, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst 

James Rose, General Manager, New England Dressed Meat & 
Wool Company, Somerville, Mass. 

Robert F. Sellar, President, The American Humane Associa- 
tion, Albany, New York 

Dr. Henry Bailey Stevens, Director, Co-operative Extension 
Work in Agriculture & Home Economics, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham 

Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, Director, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 

Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Div. of Dairying & Animal 
Husbandry, Massachusetts Dept. of Agriculture, Boston 

Dr. Ralph F. Vermilya, c/o James H. Moore, Office of Market- 
ing Services, San Francisco, California 

James G. Watson, President & Editor, New England Home- 
stead, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Marjorie L. Wyman, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Annual Fair 


The Annual Fair was more successful from a financial standpoint than any held in recent years. 


net proceeds were $8,069.31. 


The 


The Committee, of which Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton is Chairman, extends its appreciation to all who 
sent contributions of money or articles, to all who made purchases, and to those who gave of their time and 


energy during the two days set aside for the event. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT (Continued from page 3) 


More Christmas Dinners — New Warm Blankets 


increasing weight prior to slaughter has long been 
discontinued. 
pe Ke oe 
The time during which live stock can be legally 
transported by rail without food, water or exercise 
has been limited to thirty-six hours. 
pie BG ie 
An effective system for instructing children in 
the public schools in regard to humane treatment 
of animals has been developed in many places. 
phd A Vex 
State laws which are effective in controlling 
practically all abuses of animals were enacted 
years ago and are still in force. 
ose. idee sg 
While much more has been accomplished, a 
brief consideration of what can be termed “unfin- 
ished business” brings supporters and workers in 
the field face to face with the enormity of the task 
which still lies ahead. 


Horses 


To start with the abuses practically in the order 
in which they were mentioned, there are vast areas 


in every section of the country where overworking 
horses and ill treatment and neglect of all types of 
live stock still go uncorrected. 

A recital of a few of the serious cases featuring 
horses handled by the League during the past year 
will serve to emphasize the accuracy of that state- 
ment. It is a foregone conclusion that since there 
were 1,354 particular instances involving horses 
reported to or discovered by League agents—in a 
territory which has been patrolled carefully prac- 
tically since the inception of the humane move- 
ment—many more remain undiscovered in sec- 
tions where little or no work has ever been done. 


An old chestnut gelding suffering from an ankylotic 
condition (a fibrous or bone tissue in the joint space) in 
both hock joints was discovered in Topsfield. Although 
he was down he could have been raised and treated so 
that he would have been able to travel a few more weary 
miles. Since he had reached the point where further 
use would have led to prosecution of the owner, he was 
destroyed promptly. 

yO pst ae 

In Revere a blind, broken-down race horse was put 

away. Blindness alone is not held to be justification for 
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destruction under the law, but in this case there were 
other conditions which warranted the drastic action 
taken. 


KW OK 


A brown gelding, 11 years of age, in fair flesh, suffer- 
ing from exostosis (a bony tumor springing from the 
surface of a bone) around the coronary band on the left 
foreleg, was found pulling a pedlar’s wagon in Lynn. 
He was destroyed. 


KO 


An old, black gelding, badly afflicted by heaves, owned 
by a horse dealer in North Woburn, was destroyed. 


KOK OX 


A bay gelding, 7 years old, weighing 1100 pounds, suf- 
fering from fistulous withers (a suppurative inflamma- 
tion), owned by a Roxbury huckster. Destroyed. 


WwW OW 


A bay gelding, so old that his molars were worn down 
to the gums, became mired in a marshy pasture in 
Harvard. After being extricated he was able to walk 
but because of his age and general condition the owner 
readily agreed to his destruction although he had not 
worked him for some years and had not anticipated 
doing so. 

SiG hte axe 

Accidents take their toll of animals as well as human 
beings. A young rider in the Arboretum grounds, 
Jamaica Plain, forced his mount too close to the horse 
ahead. A quick kick fractured the trailing animal’s leg 
necessitating its execution. 

red Oke Myke 

Another riding school mount, ten years of age, stum- 
bled and fell into a large hole badly injuring both knees. 
The left one was split permitting the escape of the 
synovial fluid without which there could be no knee 
action. Destroyed. 


pre Wyk 

These cases were picked more or less at random 
from among the 202 cases which necessitated 
the closing of the final chapter. Lame, sick and 
otherwise unfit horses taken from work, including 
those which were found to be improperly housed, 
poorly shod, lacking blankets, being forced to work 
with poorly fitting harness or improperly fed, sug- 
gest the type of service rendered by the League. 


Cattle 


Naturally, as is usual in all large cities, with the 
exception of stock yards, most of the cattle and 
horse problems are found in the outlying districts, 
but it should be emphasized that the League does 
not limit its service to the approximately twelve 
hundred square miles covered in daily routine 
small-animal collection. All reports of cruel prac- 


tices in any part of the state, and on occasion in 
other sections of New England not covered by an 
active humane society, are given prompt attention. 
The general run of cases handled by the Inspection 
Department can be listed properly under the 
following headings: poor housing including lack of 
ventilation; improper feeding practices which re- 
sult in starvation, near-starvation and under- 
nourishment; lack of watering; poor bedding; 
filthy and unsanitary conditions; and the neglect 
of animals, especially those in need of medical 
attention. 


Calves 


Immature calves, too weak to be expected to 
withstand the hardships involved, continue to be 
transported long distances both by rail and truck. 
Due to the generous response to the League’s 
annual appeal for the specific purpose, and the 
money which is allocated from the general fund, 
agents are enabled to meet and inspect each incom- 
ing live stock shipment. They promptly relieve 
the misery of the sick or severely injured animal of 
every species and are especially attentive to calves, 
but more and more attention must be given to 
inspections at loading points to prevent the ship- 
ment of animals which by reason of age or other 
physical condition should never leave the farm. 
To go more fully into details would duplicate in 
part the article on Livestock Loss Prevention in- 
cluded in this issue of Our FourRrootep FRIENDs. 
It should be stressed, however, that the educa- 
tional work of the Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association is a project of the League. 
Through this organization and its collaboration 
with like organizations in other parts of the coun- 
try, it is hoped that a formula may be developed 
which will enable farmers to raise calves, at a 
profit without too much drain upon a limited milk 
supply, until they have reached a state of develop- 
ment where they can be safely shipped. 

A truckload of calves which originated in Ver- 
gennes, Vermont a few weeks ago was a striking 
answer to those who maintain that irrespective of 
age and safeguards that may be adopted there will 
always be a high mortality rate in calf shipments. 
This truck was of good construction and carried 


two hundred calves without overcrowding. Every 
animal was in good condition on arrival. It took 


about eight hours to make the trip of approxi- 
mately 212 miles as compared with the fifteen to 
twenty or more hours which would likely have been 
necessary had the shipment been made by rail. 
The combination—favorable weather, a good road, 
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at least fairly strong animals, a roomy well- 
equipped truck, a careful driver, a reasonable 
travel distance, and an average speed of a little 
over twenty-five miles an hour—made this possi- 
ble. These factors are being stressed as reasona- 
ble suggestions for voluntary observance on the 
part of everyone trucking live stock to market. 
Careful analysis of the general activities of 
organizations such as the League continues to 
point to the transportation of food animals as the 
most serious problem to be solved. 
The need for easier riding, more comfortable cars 
cars which can readily be adjusted to weather 
conditions—should be apparent to all live stock 
interests. 


Slaughter 


While there has been a decided improvement 
through the years in the handling of animals about 
to be slaughtered, very little refinement can be 
claimed until a humane method of rendering them 
insensible prior to butchering has been devised. 
This is too huge a problem to be handled by any 
one animal protective agency and it was with great 
satisfaction that the announcement was made in 
the National Humane Review, and reprinted in a 
recent issue of OuR Fourrootep FRriENps, that a 
revival of activity toward this end was anticipated. 


Dog and Cock Fights 


Although no dog fights have come to light in 
New England in recent years, on a number of 
occasions knowledge of cocking mains has been 
received after they have been held. Regular 
advertisements in certain publications prove that 
allied societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals must be constantly on the alert for these 
exhibitions. Game cocks, fighting dogs, steel 
spurs and other paraphernalia are offered for sale 
through such mediums. A recent issue of one 
magazine carried such advertisements as follow: 


GAME BRED ONES 


Offering a couple of litters of them. The kind 
that won't run away when they’re hurt. They 
don't come any better. 


AT STUD ° FEE $25.00 


(Photograph of Dog) 


(Name of Dog) 


Here is a dog whose gameness has been proven 
in the pit. 


AMERICAN PIT BULL TERRIERS 


Open to Match 
Weights Listed 


From $300 to $1000. Will give expense 
money from any place in United States, Mexico 
or Canada. 


WILL GUARANTEE $300 GATE 


Another periodical advertised both fighting fowl 
and equipment. The reproduction below was 
taken more or less at random from the rest: 


SUCCESSFUL GAFFS 


Please customers 100% during past season. 


Special set for shuffling cocks. Also one for 


combination fowl. 
(2O-Dayarreeal tic) ett ctetaae t OU 
Also Back Drop Jaggers, Skeletons, etc. 


Successful Tie String 


Best and Cheapest 
25¢ per roll ° 6 rolls $1.00 


SAMPLE FREE 
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In all likelihood these magazines have as many 
subscribers in Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land states as anywhere else, which means that 
despite the fact local laws specifically prohibit such 
exhibitions they must be guarded against. 


Pigeon Shoots 


Like dog and cock fighting, pigeon shoots are 
illegal in Massachusetts, and since they cannot be 
so well conducted under cover there is slight dan- 
ger of even an occasional match. However, until 
they are outlawed throughout the whole country 
the humane movement cannot feel too complacent 
over its accomplishments. 


Poultry 


The plucking of live fowl has by no means disap- 
peared from the picture. The fact that anyone 
who is caught in the act is vigorously prosecuted 
does not serve as a complete deterrent, but the 
increasing use of machines which electrically stun, 
stick and pluck automatically tends to remove 
temptation. Mistreatment of poultry, however, 
is widespread and demands all the attention that 
can be given it. Overcrowding in crates, poor 
loading on trucks, little or no ventilation in sum- 
mer, the lack of tarpaulins as protection in cold or 
inclement weather, and rough handling at the mar- 
kets indicate the sort of thing League agents must 
constantly check. Although especially designed 
poultry cars are employed in long-distance ship- 
ments and despite the fact that attendants travel 
with them, feeding and watering en route, many 
are found sick, injured and dead upon arrival. 


Transportation of Live Stock 


A federal law limits the time during which live 
stock shipped interstate by rail can be carried 
without rest, exercise, feed and water to from 28 
to 36 hours. There is no legal time limit on truck 
shipments. When the time during which animals 
are picked up from the various farms and trucked 
to the railroad loading points is added, the 36-hour 
limit is extended to a point where intense suffering 
is experienced. 

The matter has plagued animal protective or- 
ganizations for years, but the interests which would 
oppose any modification have been considered too 
powerful to successfully combat. However, an 
attempt is now under way to extend the law to 
apply to truck shipments and to include the time 
elapsing between the pick-up point and the loading 
on railroad cars in the 28- to 36-hour period. 


At the psychological hour, when all societies will 
undoubtedly be called upon by The American 
Humane Association to support this movement, 
they must respond one hundred percent. 

To lapse into the vernacular—“‘for ways that are 
dark and for tricks that are vain”’ the whole tribe 
of race track promoters are hard to beat. The 
newspapers have been carrying stories about recent 
artificial stimulation of thoroughbreds. While 
Suffolk Downs has not been especially mentioned, 
there is good reason for believing that practices 
there have not been above question. It has been 
reported that capsules, originating in New Eng- 
land and containing a large-sized dose of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, were administered just before 
the horse selected to win, a long shot, was being 
sent out of the paddock probably while being 
saddled. The action was so timed that the capsule 
would dissolve as the race began, giving the horse 
that extra stimulation, the necessary something, 
to cause him to exert every effort to lead the field. 

For a long time the “dope”’ utilized was confined 
to one or two substances easily detected by chemi- 
cal analysis. The method used was to obtain a 
specimen of saliva, urine, or both, and preserve it 
in grain alcohol until an examination could be 
made. To overcome the risk of detection it is 
claimed that grain alcohol itself was substituted 
as the “dope” and since the alcoholic saliva or 
urine was kept in alcohol the findings of the ex- 
amining chemists were negative. 

Following the discovery of this fraud, ephe- 
drine, musterole and Vick’s sprays were utilized in 
an effort to stimulate older horses, and if the extra 
exertion proved fatal, “Well, what’s the differ- 
ence?” was the reaction of those whose winnings 
are increased in devious ways. 

Government agents as well as representatives of 
humane societies are constantly alert to all im- 
proper practices at race tracks, but much crooked- 
ness remains undetected. 

About the only good move ever promoted by 
racing officials, and in all likelihood owners can 
fairly be included, was the development of The 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Association. 
This organization is presumed to purchase, from a 
percentage of winnings, disabled thoroughbreds 
and those which have reached the point where 
retirement from racing is advisable because of age 
or condition. The idea is to put some of them 
away and to retire others for breeding purposes. 
A minimum of one hundred dollars is said to be 
paid for each animal. This should in large meas- 
ure prevent the traffic which has resulted in weary 
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years spent between the shafts of pedlars’ wagons 
by horses which lack the strength and stamina for 
such service. 

The final fate of many thoroughbreds can best 
be emphasized by quoting partially from a senti- 
mental ballard reminiscent of the 90’s included in 
“Songs for Horses,” which features at the end an 
exception to the general rule: 


I once knew a grand king of racers 
The best of a cwp-winning strain; 

They ruined his knees on a hurdle, 
For his rider’s hat covered no brain. 


I met him again four years later, 
On his side at the foot of a hill, 

With two savages kicking his ribs, 
And doing their work with a will. 


IT stroked the once velvety muzzle, 
I murmured the old name again; 

He once filled my purse with gold dollars; 
And this day I bought him for ten. 


His present address is “Sweet Pastures,” 
He has nothing to do but to eat; 

Or loaf in the shade on the green, velvet grass 
And dream of the horses he beat. 


At the time of this writing the Press was featur- 
ing a strenuous effort to force a dog-race track on 
the people of Readville and Hyde Park. The 
community as a whole was opposed to it and it 
would have been a grave miscarriage of justice had 
the proponents won. 

Speaking at a luncheon of the Hyde Park Ki- 
wanis Club an officer of the corporation seeking 
the franchise argued that the track would provide 
employment for many returning veterans; that all 
officers of the corporation, including himself, were 
veterans of the recent war and that new business 
would be attracted to the community. 

Following the talk the club voted unanimously 
against the track. The president, expressing the 
conviction of members and of the better element 
in the district, said: “There is no benefit that the 


track would bring to the community, but it would 
bring much that would be detrimental.” The effort 
was lost and the corporation is now seeking an- 
other site for the track. 

Although the League cannot without reserva- 
tion claim physical pain or suffering in connection 
with dog races, it has made its position plain in 
regard to such enterprises and had intended to 
publicly register its disapproval of the Readville 
development had the scheduled meeting of the 
City Council been held. Honesty compels the 
admission that there are few accidents to dogs at 
these races and that they are sufficiently fed and 
watered. Their training takes care of the needed 
exercise. However, the life tends to unfit the dogs 
for placement in homes after their racing days are 
over and in many instances they become unsafe 
except for experienced handlers. 


Rodeos, Circuses and Carnivals 


There is little to add to the statement that all 
rodeos, fairs and circuses were faithfully patrolled 
during their showing in Boston. One horse died 
of heart failure at the rodeo, but the rest of the 
animals were in good physical condition. 


K MW OK 


Pet shops, riding schools and sales stables have 
been visited regularly during the past year and 
while certain changes and corrections were insisted 
upon, high standards of care were the rule. 

The Horses’ Christmas celebration, made possi- 
ble by the generosity of those who appreciate the 
value of the visits to stables under the friendly 
atmosphere created by a gift of feed, proved as 
successful as in former years. Again a liberal gift 
provided a wider-than-ordinary distribution of 
street and stable blankets. 

While the term “Christmas Dinner for Horses’ 
is in itself misleading, inasmuch as any balance 
remaining in the fund after paying the expenses of 
the Christmas feast is expended for horse-relief 
activities all through the year, the idea of a little 
something extra for hard-working horses standing 
in cheerless stalls should appeal to all hearts. 


’ 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE LIFE OF 
THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, AND INQUIRY INTO 
OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN 


THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION (From page 11) 


tered all over this big country of ours. It is not 
concerned with dancing, juggling, acrobatic acts 
and other clean entertainment, but it does protest 
against performing animals.” 

“But, Mother,” said Curley, “don’t you think 
it is fun to see dogs walking around on their front 
legs and balancing themselves on wires and on top 
of big balls?” 

“I certainly do not,” was the reply, “because I 
know of the tiresome long hours of training. Even 
if they are not slapped and whipped to make them 
do unnatural stunts their lives are made so monot- 
onous as to be not worth living.” 

“What does monotonous mean, Mother?” Por- 
key wanted to know. 

“Dull—the same thing over and over day after 
day,” Mother Pig tried to explain. “After each 
engagement they are put in little boxes and shipped 
to the next town. They just can’t live the sort of 
life God intended they should.” And then she 
added, “As for the wild animals, no one can make 
me believe they can be trained to do foolish stunts 
without vicious prodding, beating and_ other 
abuse.” 

Appointing himself spokesman for his two broth- 
ers, Pinkey announced, “Well, Mummy, it looks 
as though you have three new members for the 
Jack London Club.” 

Mother Pig was a wise guide. She carefully 
piloted her little boys safely around the conces- 
sions she considered would be harmful to juvenile 
minds and her denials were more numerous than 
her indulgences. Soft drinks, cookies and toy 
balloons she considered a necessary part of their 
day at the Fair, but her purse remained closed 
tightly despite her boys’ pleadings for many 
things. 

A vender with chameleons pinned to a display 
board intrigued Curley greatly. 

“Mother,” he said, “they only cost a quarter. 
If you put one on a green coat he turns green 
and if you pin him on a red coat he turns red. 
Please 4 

“The very idea!” replied Mother Pig. “They 
don’t belong on a coat any more than you do. 
Their native home is way down South where the 
climate suits them and they can get plenty of the 
kind of food that agrees with them.” 

“What do they eat?” Curley wanted to know. 

“They live entirely on insects and when people 
buy them they feed them sugar and water and they 
die, oh so slowly.” 


“Live and learn, live and learn,” intoned Curley, 
unconsciously imitating his Mother. “ll never 
ask you to buy me one again, and [ll never buy 
one for myself either.” 

“That will be helpful, but why not go farther? 
Tell all your playmates about their suffering so 
that they in turn can tell others. Much suffering 
in this world is caused by thoughtlessness and ig- 
norance. If people refuse to buy chameleons 
they will be left in their native jungles and once 
they know how they suffer most people will re- 
fuse.” 

Onward silently trudged the little family until 
Mother Pig suddenly exclaimed, “Do you know 
something! I was so excited that I forgot to 
thank Mr. Barker for entertaining you until I 
found you this morning. Back we go to apologize 
for the oversight.” 

Little legs were growing tired and the way 
seemed long until finally Mr. Barker’s voice could 
be heard still exhorting the crowd: “Step right up 
here, folks. Try the new Huffand Puffer meter. 
Lots of fun, and you win a big box of chocolates.” 
Several responded, but interest began to lag 
again and Mr. Barker began a new spiel just as 
Mother Pig and her charges arrived in front of 
the stand. 

“Get a box of chocolates at no cost whatsoever. 
For the price of one thin dime, the tenth part of a 
dollar. Test the unknown power of your lungs. 
Stand aside, please, and let that gentleman 
through.” 

“Gentleman, indeed,” grunted Mother in a low 
aside to her children as she recognized him. 
“Braggart, thief, assassin, I call him,” for he was 
Mr. Wolf in person. “I wish they wouldn’t let 
such people in here.” 

“Have a try, sir?” came Mr. Barker’s persuasive 
invitation. 

“Well, IT might show these yokels a thing or 
two,” growled Mr. Wolf. 

“Oh, and who are you, if | might ask?” inquired 


Mr. Barker. 


“That’s a good one. Who am I indeed? 
I’m B. B. Wolf—See? 
My lungs are good and tough—See? 
I’m known far and wide for my strength as a 
huffer. 
I’m the sportsman’s pride as a puffer. 
When I huff and [ puff the countryside shakes! 
When [ puff and I huff the very earth shakes! 
I’ve never been beaten—See? 


B. B. Wolf, “The Champ,’ that’s me.” 
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“Glad to meet a champion any time, Mr. 
Wolf,” said Mr. Barker. “How about giving us an 
exhibition of your powers, No charge to 
you—if you ring the bell, sir.’ 

“Child’s play,” rejoined the braggart. 

Here was a situation upon which Mr. Barker 
could capitalize. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“You see before you the world’s greatest living 
huffer and puffer, by his own admission—Mr. 
B. B. Wolf—who will give you entirely free a 
demonstration of his remarkable powers.’ 

“Thank you, folks,” said B. B. Wolf, bowing low. 

“Right up here, sir,” directed Mr. Barker. 

“With the greatest of pleasure. Now, every- 
body—hold onto your hats! Hu f-f-f-f,7 
Bang went the little ball. Clang went the bell. 

“Let’s see you do it again,” said someone in the 
crowd. 

*“Pu——_f-f-f-f”— the same result. Over 
over the performance was repeated until Mr. 
Barker was forced to interrupt. 

“Hold on a minute! I won’t have any choco- 
lates left.” 

“Chocolates? 

“Your prizes, of course. 
I'll be ruined!”’ 

“What’s this—mere boxes of chocolates for 
my marvelous and extraordinary, world shat- 
tering "2 

“These chocolates are not mere,” 


sir? 


and 


What chocolates?” 
If you keep this up, 


answered Mr. 


Barker. “They’re the best money can buy—for 
five cents.” 
“Chocolates! Bah!. The only prizes ['m in- 


terested in are prize pigs. Nice young fat pigs. 
Keep your chocolates. [’m going out now to hunt 
for one.” 

Here was a situation indeed. Mother Pig tried 
to throw her protecting arms around her children 
as she guided them farther and farther from 
B. B. Wolf. 

“Boys,” she said, “I want you to remember that 
creature because he is a good example of what I 
don’t want you to grow into. A braggart and a 
blow-hard is one of the most Here abies products of 
the earth. That one made good his boast in a 
contemptible way and he may find a little pig, too. 
It must not be one of you. Home is the safest 
place for all of us this night. Let’s go.” 

“[’m so tired I don’t think [ can walk all that 
distance,” said Porkey. “Let’s hitch-hike.” 

Mother was weary also and spoke sharply: 
“How often do I have to tell you little pigs never 
to ask for rides from strangers?” 

“But why, Mom?” asked Pinkey. 


“Well, Porkey, 
it’s time | told you—” 
flooded her eyes. 

“What, Mother?” cried the boys in unison. 

“Well—you know life isn’t all mud puddles and 
skim milk. For your own sakes [ suppose I’d 
better tell you what happened to your poor 
Father. It will be a warning to you.” 

“Don’t ery, Mom.” 

“IT won’t, dear.” 

“What happened to Papa, Mom?” Porkey asked 
in a subdued voice. 

“Well, your poor Papa was on his way to the 
Fair where you have just left. A farmer gave 
him a lift—and drove him straight to the butcher 
shop! I never saw him again.” 

“Geewhilikens—Mom.” 

“Yes, someone sent me a clipping out of the 
paper afterwards. I'll show it to you one of these 
days. That’s how I found out Papa took first 
prize for the best country sausage in Shanklin 
County.” 

“Our Papa took first prize, Mom?” 

“Yes, boys. We can be very proud of him.” 

Then, in order to cheer her up, Curley suggested, 
“Don’t cry, Mother, let’s go back and see aes “Model 
Homes Show.” 

“You're going back to your own model home on 
your own four feet right this minute!” Mother 
was a little testy. 

“But we should have seen the model houses,” 
said Porkey. 

“Well, why 
model house?” 

“That would be fun,” they all chorused. 

“Tf I build a house will you come and live in it, 
Mom?” asked Pinkey. 

“If you build it safe enough perhaps [ will— 
safe enough to keep that Big Bad Wolf out!” 
“Aw, I’m not afraid of any old wolf,” 

Pinkey. 

“Nobody is afraid of any old wolf,” was Curley’s 
contribution. “I’d just look him straight in the 
eye. All the same, ’m going to build a good, 
strong house.” 

“Then do come along and get started on your 
houses,” encouraged Mother. 

The idea raised their lagging spirits and they 
sang as they trudged along: 


Curley and Pinkey, perhaps 
Her voice broke and tears 


don’t you each build yourself a 


said 


Pinkey: 
“T think [ll build my house of straw 
If I can find enough 
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With smooth and shiny yellow walls 
On the floor some chaff and stuff.” 


Porkey: 
“T’d rather build a house of wood 
With saplings straight and stout 


And doors and windows fastened tight 
To keep the weather out.” 


Curley: 


“[’m going to build my house of bricks 
And then I’m sure to be 


Quite safe from Mr. B. B. Wolf 
I like security.” 


CURTAIN 
xg) kee 9 


ScENE II 


Meadow—showing the straw house and 
the wooden house 


Pinkey surveyed the result of his handicraft, 
then asked: “Didn’t I tell you I knew of a good 
place to build? I think it is fine here.” 

“Yes,” agreed Porkey, “it is nice here. I think 
it was silly of Curley to build so far away.” 

“Have you noticed how scarey Mother has been 
lately?” asked Pinkey. “We probably won’t ever 
see that old wolf again.” 

Both boys were rapt in thought for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Then Porkey exclaimed: “Pinkey! Look, 
you forgot to put a door in your house. Come 
over and see the grand door and window I have in 
my house.” 

“T didn’t forget to put a door in my house,” was 
the reply. “I was smart. I did it on purpose. 
I have a secret opening in the back. Old Mr. 
Wolf could never find it. Ill show you.” 

The secret entrance fascinated Porkey and 
finally voices from within proved it to be func- 
tioning properly. 

Curley had been invited to inspect the new house 
also, but he had been detained. Not finding his 
brothers, he called: “Pinkey—Porkey, where are 
you?” 

Receiving no answer he solemnly walked up to a 
scarecrow and said: 

“Excuse me, Mister, have you seen my brothers?” 

Giggles from within the house indicated that 
Pinkey and Porkey were enjoying the situation. 
Then they called: “He’s a scarcecrow,” and wiggled 
out of the camouflaged doorway. 

“What’s a scarcecrow?” inquired mystified 
Curley. 

“It’s just an imitation man, the kind farmers 


put in their fields to scare birds away instead of 
shooting them.” 

“I wish all farmers were as kind as that with 
little pigs,” Curley thoughtfully observed. 

Then, returning to the reason for the conclave, 
he said, “Pinkey, why did you build a straw 
house?” 

“Well, it is so nice and clean and besides it 
looks like a straw stack. No wolf will suspect it is 
a house with a dinner inside.” 

“But it won’t keep a wolf out,” continued 
Curley. 

Pinkey was faced with the necessity for justify- 
ing his choice and answered: “They have straw 
houses in the Fudgie Islands, don’t they?” 

“Fudgie Islands!” said Curley, “Never heard of 
them.” 

“He means Fiji,” explained Porkey. “You mean 
Fiji Islands, don’t you, Pinkey?” 

“Fudgie—Fiji—I_ don’t care,” said Pinkey. 
“They have straw houses.” 

“Who said so?” 

Pinkey was growing irritable under the ques- 
tioning: “I’ve seen pictures. Don’t you ever 
look at pictures? And they have lots of tigers and 
—and—lions—and elephants running about all 
over the—those islands. I guess if a straw house 
can keep out lions and tigers and elephants—my 
house will keep out any old wolf if he comes 
snooping around.” Pinkey did not know whether 
lions, tigers and elephants roamed the Fiji Is- 
lands, but they were there in his imagination at 
any rate. 

“T still think a stone house would be safer,” 
persisted Curley. “Look at all the good stones ly- 
ing around this field, for instance.” 

“They’re good and heavy. I know that,” 
grumbled Pinkey. “Why should I go lugging a 
lot of heavy old stones when I can get straw?” 

“Mom says people are always clutching at 
straws,” added Porkey. “Do you want everybody 
clutching at your house?” 

“Straw may be nice, Pinkey, but just the same 
T bet Mr. B. B. Wolf could blow a house like that to 
pieces with one good huff and puff.” 

Porkey agreed. “I bet he could, too. I built 
a house of wood. Wish I hadn’t spent all my 
money on foolish things—then I could have 
bought one of those pre-pre-pre-what-you-call-’em 
houses.” 

“You mean one of those pre-fab-ri-ca-ted houses, 
like the ones in the Sears Roebuck catalogue,” 
asserted Curley. “Not for me. Awful lot of 
screws and nuts and bolts and everything to keep 
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unmixed. I guess a brick house is the best in the 
end. I followed Mother’s advice. She always 
knows the right thing to do. I did exactly as she 
suggested—built myself a strong, safe house so 
far away that the old wolf will never find me. 
Mother will come to live with me. I’m going to 
my new home right now.” 

Suiting the action to the word Curley ran over 
the hill while Porkey and Pinkey added some 
final touches to their homes. They had barely 
finished when a shrill whistle told them of the 
approach of Tom, the Piper’s Son. He had been 
helping his father drive their livestock to a new 
pasture and still had a canvas slapper in his hand. 
Porkey and Pinkey had never seen one and asked 
Tom what it was. 

Instead of answering directly, Tom started 
using it on the boys striking a little more vigorously 
each time. When they protested, he asked: 
“Well, it didn’t hurt, did it?” 

“No, but what’s it for?” asked Pinkey. 

“My father got it from the livestock loss pre- 
vention association, and he uses it when he drives 
his cattle instead of a cane or whip or a prod. All 
good farmers are using them because they don’t 
hurt. The noise they make urges the cattle 
on * A sibilant sh-h-h-h interrupted what 
promised to be a lengthy discourse. “Here comes 
B. B. Wolf. Hide quickly! ’m going to run, 
too.” 

Pinkey dove through his secret door and Porkey 
ran to his new wooden dwelling. 


B. B. Wolf sang as he approached: 


“Oh, Iam B. B. Wolf! See! 
Little pigs are what satisfy me. 
I long for their grunting 
That’s why I’m out hunting 


Oh, I am B. B. Wolf! See!” 


All too soon he spied Pinkey’s straw house. 
“Aha—what’s this—a haystack? Funny I never 
saw that before,” he grumbled as he walked 
closer—listening and smelling, “Pigs, pigs, that’s 
it—they’re hiding in the haystack. Let me in— 
let me in, little pig.” 

“No, no, Mr. Wolf, [ll not let you in,” cried 
Pinkey. 

“Let me in, let me in, or by the hair of my 
chinny chin chin ll huff and Il puff and Ill 
blow your house in.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Wolf. 
my house in.” 

ARG f-f-f-f. Puf f-f-f-f,” from the wolf 


and the straw house collapsed. 


You can’t, you can’t blow 
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“Help! Help!” cried Pinkey from the wreckage. 

Another “Huf f-f-f-f. Puf f-f-f-f." sent 
the house and its erstwhile owner sailing through 
the air. 

“Well, well, I kind of overdid it that time,” 
observed B. B. Wolf. “I huffed and I puffed 
that pig and his house way up into that fat cloud 
over there.” 

He looked around and discovered the wooden 
house. “What’s that? Ah, a wooden house, 
even has a door. Ha! Ha! Ha! But [ll not 
be outdone this time. He'll never know me.” 

He knocked at the door and spoke in a high, 
shrill voice: “Little pig, little pig.” 

“Who’s there?” answered Porkey. 

“Little pig, little pig, let me in,” demanded Mr. 
Wolf. 


“No, no. 


2 
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I don’t know you. [ll not let you 
in 

Then in his natural voice B. B. Wolf threatened: 
“Let me in or by the hair of my chinny chin chin 
Pll blow your house in.” 

“No, no, Mr. Wolf, you can’t blow my house 
ite 

The answer was a “Huf f-f-f-f and Puf 
Puf f-f-f-f,” and the house rocked back and 
forth. Then another and more powerful “Huf 
f-f-f-£ and Puf. f-f-f-f,” and the house with 
Porkey inside took off for parts unknown. 

“The trouble with me is I don’t know my own 
strength,” bragged B. B. Wolf. “I huffed and I 
puffed the whole contraption of wood and pig 
way into the middle of the lake. Oh, [ could howl! 
But, wait, that’s only two of them. Curley pig 
must be around here somewhere, and when I find 


him: Oh-h-h-h!” 


CURTAIN 
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Scene III 


Interior of the brick house 


Curley Pig was taking a well-deserved rest. 
His house was finished and in order. “Mother 
ought to be here pretty soon,” he thought. “I 
hope she will like my house enough to stay with 
me. Porkey and Pinkey called me a slow poke, 
but at any rate [ am pretty well fixed. I wonder 
how they are getting along in their new houses. 
Oh, here comes Mother now.” 

“Oh, my boy! My boy!” sobbed Mother. 
“You are the very last child [ have. Come to 
mes 

“Mother, what are you talking and crying 
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about? Just because Pinkey and Porkey left 
home doesn’t mean you'll never see them again.” 

“See them again! Oh, Curley, the Wolf blew 
fhe hoaeeeellers pieces—nothing left but the 
scarcecrow. Curley, come let’s see if this cottage 
is strong enough.” 

They examined doors, windows and walls. 

“Very good, Curley, you have used care and 
taste in building your home. How foolish, how 
very foolish your brothers were to use straw and 
sticks. ve always said bricks are the best ma- 
terial to use. Here are some dishes of food I 
brought for you.” 

The sad news had depressed Curley, but the 
invitation to eat worked wonders. 

“Goodie, goodie, | was certainly getting hungry 
for your good cooking.” 

As Mother Pig’s eyes became adjusted to the 
more subdued light of indoors she sensed that her 
boy Curley was not as neat as he should have been, 
and she said: “Curley Q. Pig, let me look at you. 
Come out here where I can see you. What is that 
on your new suit?” 

“Whitewash, [ guess, Mother.” 

“Oh, what a shame. Why in the world didn’t 
you change into your play clothes. Must I tell 
you every time?” 

“Porkey and Pinkey didn’t change, Mother.” 

“If you take care of Curley Q. Pie and do the 
things he is supposed to do that is “il you need to 
Aa of.” The tone of her voice changed, * “You 
know, it really is damp here.” 

“Oh, itll dry,” opined Curley. 

“Why don’t you light a fire in your new fire- 
place? That would dry it out in no time at all.” 

Curley agreed. “Good idea, Mom. [ve got 
all the sticks laid. Isn’t it a nice pile?” 

“Well, don’t stand gaping at it. Let’s 
fire.” 

“But, Mom, [ haven't any matches. 
let me use matches. 
bring some.” 

“Of course, 


have a 


You never 
You said that you would 


Curley, ’m glad that you didn’t 
bring any. Here. Here, they are, right in my 
pocket.” Mother Pig proceeded to apply a match. 
Then, as the blaze leaped up, she said, “My, that 
looks cozy! I do like your house, Curley. But, 
what is in that jar?” 
“Nothing much—just my frog.” 
“Frog! “Mercy, what is a frag doing in the 
hotisesenr the table—in a jar?” 
“T just thought I’d keep him. 
hop.” 
Mother became stern. 


1 like to see him 


I am dis- 


“Curley Pig! 


appointed in you. A frog in a jar! Don’t you 
realize that little frog has an important mission in 
this world?” 

“Why, Mom, [ didn’t know frogs were of any 
use. What do they do?” 

“Frogs help us. They help other animals, and 
they help human beings, by eating up hundreds of 
different insects that bite and carry disease. A 
frog will eat LOO mosquitoes a night.” 

“Golly, Mom, I'd better let him right out, and 
I'll never do it again.” 

Just as Curley liberated the frog and closed the 
door, there came a rap from outside. A voice 
called, “Little pig, little pig, let me in, let me in.’ 

“Oh, Curley!” Warned Mother Pig, “hide some- 
where quick. It’s Mr. B. B. Wolf!” 

*“There’s nowhere to hide—except the chimney,” 
said Curley in a rather frightened voice, “and the 
fire’s in it.” 

Another and louder rap accompanied B. b. 
Wolf's threat: “Let me come in, or I'll blow your 
house in.” 

“No, no, no. 
chin [Il not let you in,” 

“Keep calm, Curley.” 
“Tm going to lean on the door. 
pounds for nothing.” 

From outside came the sound of huffing and 
puffing, but the brick house did not even shake 
and then the villain spoke: “Foiled this time. 
But, Pll get you yet, little smarty pig. Tl get 
you yet. 

Curley’s confidence returned as he 
measure of safety. 

“Well, | guess he didn’t huff and puff my house 
down. I guess no wolf is going to huff and puff 
this house down.” Then he chanted: 


By the hair of my chinny chin 
quavered Curley. 

This from Mother. 
I don’t weigh 415 


sensed a 


“Oh, I have built my house of bricks, 
House of bricks, house of bricks 
Oh, [ have built my house of bricks 
I like security.” 


“Well, Curley, you certainly know how to build 
a nice tight house,” Mother admitted. “You'd 
better be a builder when you grow up.” 

Again there was a rap on the door and a care- 
fully modulated voice called: “Curley Pig, Curley 
Pig!” 

“Who is it?” asked Curley. 

“It’s the vegetable man. I’ve got yellow tur- 

fo) o / 
nips today—nice red apples and green cabbages—” 
ee | epaoee : 
Oooooh, am I hungry!” responded Curley. 

Mother Pig whispered: “Doesn’t sound like the 

vegetable man to me.’ 
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“Open the door, Curley Pig,” the enticing voice 
urged, “and look at this fresh green corn.” 

“Mom, just what I want for the corn roast for 
the Porkey Pioneers.” 

“Don’t buy corn from someone you don’t know, 
Curley,” Mother admonished, “it’s probably 
wormy.” 

“Oh, all right.” Then he spoke more loudly for 
the benefit of the one outside. “Not today, 
thank you.” 

A long pause was interrupted by another rap— 
rap—rap. Then again a voice, “Curley Pig, 
Curley Pig.” 

“Vm notin. Who is it?” 

“Oh, it’s the skim milkman. 
skim milk.” 

“Doesn’t sound like the skim milkman to me, 
but if it is you can leave it on the step.” 

“[t’ll be five cents, please.” 

“[ haven’t any money,” said Curley. 

“You needn’t pay me now. If you just open 
the door you can sign for it.” 

Mother repeated what she had always told her 
boys: “Don’t get anything you can’t pay for, 
Curley.” 

That settled the matter and Curley called from 
behind the closed door, “Not today, thank you.” 

Mother and son sat before the crackling fire talk- 
ing without interruption for quite a long time. 
Finally, however, after listening carefully, Mother 
said, “Curley, [ hear a noise up above.” Then 
she began to cough and exclaimed, “Goodness, 
gracious me, the smoke in that chimney is coming 
down instead of going up. My eyes are beginning 
to smart.” 

“That’s funny. 
said Curley. 

The smoke became thicker and thicker and 
after waiting a few moments longer Curley con- 
cluded: “You know what, Mom? Someone is 
huffing and puffing right down the chimney. 
Wish now I hadn’t built it so big.” 

There was genuine cause for alarm, as became 
apparent very shortly. 

“Curley Pig, Curley Pig, you won’t get away 
this time. I’m coming down the chimney. Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” 

B. B. Wolf made no attempt to disguise his voice 
this time, but Curley breathed defiance as he 
called: “Coming down the chimney? ‘Then come 
on, Mr. Wolf, I dare you! I dare you! Why 
don’t you hurry?” 

Mother Pig backed up her son with these words: 
“There’s a warm welcome waiting you, Mr. Wolf.” 


I brought your 


It was all right a minute ago,” 


You won’t fool me this time,” 
said B. B. Wolf. Then the tone of his voice 
changed: “Ouch! Help! Get me out of this!” 

“He’s stuck tight in the chimney, Mom, could 
anything be finer?” gloated Curley. 

“Help! Getme out! Please, Curley Pig! Oh, 
please do something!” ‘This was a frantic plea. 

“You going to say *nuff and mean “nuff?” 

pevesa=ves--yes = nul nit 
like.” 

“And you’re never going to say huff again?” 

“Yes—yes—I mean, no, no.” Desperation in- 
deed prompted the promise, but Curley had 
to make sure and he continued: “Or puff— 
neither?” 

“VI give all the gold and silver medals I’ve won 
for huffing and puffing to the government and [ll 
never huff and puff again as long as I live. 
I’m tired of pig, anyway.” 

Mother Pig was at last convinced of Mr. Wolf's 
sincerity. 

“Curley, you'll have to pull him out.” 

“Me? Id be afraid to help that old wolf, no 
matter what he promised.” 

“Curley, you must help him. When a person 
gives you his word he is honor bound to do as he 
says.” 

“All right, Mom, [ will help him, but only be- 
cause you want me to.” 

With this Curley rushed outside and after 
much tugging and pulling B. B. Wolf was released 
and without a backward glance took off over the 
hill. There was a triumphant gleam in Curley’s 
eyes as he came in through the door. His mother 
had started to extinguish the fire when a loud 
rumble sounded in the distance. 

“Thunder!” she exclaimed. “Mercy! I didn’t 
take the wash in and [ think it is raining.” 

“Momma—Momma—Momma,” she 
Pinkey’s voice from afar. 

“Pinkey—Pinkey,” she called, “wherever are 
you? What are you up to?” 

“Pm coming down—down—Mother,” one of 
the children she thought she had lost forever 
replied. 

“Land sakes, it’s raining straw,” she cried. 

“And little pigs,” said Pinkey as he landed with 
a bump. 

“Momma’s little razorback! 
Pinkey?” was her welcome. 

“All OK,” said Pinkey, “and now I know what 
you mean by clutching at straws.” 

“Whatever happened to you, Pinkey?” was the 
next question. 


“Here I come. 


anything you 


I guess 


heard 


Are you all right, 
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“Mr. Wolf huffed and puffed me all the way up 
into the rain cloud,” he explained. 

“Why, Pinkey, what an experience! And have 
you any idea what happened to Porkey?” 

“Tsn’t he back yet? Mr. Wolf huffed and puffed 
him and his wooden house way into the middle of 
the lake. I saw the whole thing. Wish I’d had 
my camera.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me he is drowned,” pleaded Mrs. 
Pig. 

“He’s all right,” she was assured. “He made a 
raft from the pieces of his house. The way we 
did at the Porkey Pioneers Club.” 

“Then he isn’t drowned?” 

“Of course not. He started paddling for shore 
as fast as he could.” 

Another voice now floated in from a distance. 
“Momma. Oh, Momma!” 

In a short time Porkey’s raft was made fast 
and the involuntary mariner himself dropped into 
his mother’s outstretched arms. 

“Porkey. Oh, Porkey, you’re wringing wet,” 
she cried. 

The only reply Porkey could make was a series 
of violent sneezes. 

Mother Pig announced: “You must have some 
hot skim milk. Sit there by the fire while I get it 
for you. Then you must bundle up warm and 
go to bed.” 

“PH be all right. D’m glad we have such a 
thoughtful mother—such a cozy fire—such a fine, 
comfortable house.” 

Mother pig gazed fondly upon her three boys 
as she said: “No matter how old you grow, chil- 
dren, or how far you stray, | hope you will always 
feel that home is the best place after all. Come, 
it is getting dark; we must all be getting to bed.” 


“The flowers nod, the shadows creep, 
A star comes over the hill; 
The youngest lamb has gone to sleep, 
The smallest bird is still. 


The world is full of drowsy things, 

And sweet with candlelight; 

The nests are full of folded wings— 
Goodnight, goodnight, goodnight.” 


CuRTAIN 
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Letters such as those which follow serve to stress 
the influence of marionette shows on children as 
viewed by teachers, and to reflect the strictly 
pedagogic reaction. 


After a showing of Peter Rabbit in the Essex 
School in Lawrence, the following letter was re- 
ceived from Miss Annie M. Kennedy, principal: 


““T was sorry not to speak to you yesterday, as I 
wanted to tell you what a fine performance you 
gave and how lovely your stage properties were. 
My children and teachers were delighted with the 
whole thing and some of them wrote you letters. 

You remember that it rained hard yesterday and 
when we arrived at our school there was a poor 
stray kitten in one of the third-grade classrooms. 
He was wet and very unkempt, but one of the little 
boys took out his rather dirty handkerchief and 
wrapped it around the poor, stray animal and said, 
‘that is what Peter Rabbit wanted us to do.’ 

Thank you for a very happy morning!” 
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“Hastings School, Framingham 
I would like to tell you how thoroughly delight- 
ful the marionette show of The Three Little Pigs 
was. I considered it a very superior presentation. 
The script of the show was most pleasing to the 
children and to me the many fine threads of charac- 
ter education which you always weave into your 

productions are extremely valuable. 
Frances Wittarp Warp, Principal” 
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“Morse School, Cambridge 
The ideals of helpfulness and politeness were 
brought out so cleverly and made quite an impres- 
sion on even the youngest in the audience. 
Mary S. Dempsry” 
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“Edward Everett School, Boston 
Yesterday afternoon we had the pleasure of 
seeing the excellent performance of The Three 
Little Bears. The children enjoyed it as much if 
not more than any performance that has been 
presented in the hall. Judging from the com- 
ments of the faculty the teachers also considered 
it a high-class production. 
I wish to extend to you our heartiest thanks and 
appreciation for a delightful entertainment. 
VALENTINE F.. Dunn, Principal” 


KW XK 


“Lexington Pre-School, P. T. A. 
Our children were delighted to see the Three 
Pigs and learned a great deal from it if we may 
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judge from the comments and questions that we 
have heard from them since. 
You are doing a very fine piece of work in taking 
the puppet shows around as you are doing. 
Mrs. James H. Hiacerns, Corres. Sec.” 


KW WK 


Excerpts from letters from the children should 
have their place in the story: 


“Calvin Coolidge School, Melrose 
The show was full of humor, but it also showed 
me many serious facts about caring for pets. It 
taught me to be more thoughtful of other animals 
and also of my own. 
Patricia PowErRs” 


“IT learned many things from your puppet 
show. I learned how to be kind to animals, no 
matter what kind of an animal it is. 

Linu1aAn Koskow1tz”’ 


“*T have learned a lot about the care of dogs. I 
will never let my dog out in the cold. 
EILEEN GLALLAHAN” 


“From the show I learned how to care for my 
pets. I also enjoyed the talk which one of the 
women gave on care of animals. 

JEAN MappEN” 


Kw KW OK 


The engagements which cannot be filled prompt 
two wishes: That there were more days in the 
school year and that several groups were going 
forth spreading the gospel of kindly consideration 
for every living thing through the medium of 
marionette plays. 

During the past year the League’s puppeteers 
have presented 314 marionette shows before 67,820 
children as follows: 


The Three Little Pigs...... 177 performances 


eterera Dibetars cio anc Gee aise encun« Bs ' 54 ie 
ihhesinrecs Dearsmem ae choc. sauce 41 ss 
BLATT Y Ataney Wench Cae ee st okt a ae 42 ig 


The plays have been given in sixty-four Boston 
Schools: Boston Proper 6; Brighton 2; Charles- 
town 8; East Boston 14; Dorchester 10; South 
Boston 2; Roxbury 14; West Roxbury 6; Jamaica 
‘Plain 2. 

In fifty-six outlying cities and towns the little 
marionette characters have appeared before 250 
separate audiences as indicated by the following 
table: 


Arlin stone eres 14 East Natick: .20... 2... Q 
IBeachinon tsa eae Oe Newton esac ra baie: 6 
iBedtord seit 3 Newton Center........ 8 
Belmonte errr 2 West Newton......... 2 
[BYE MEANS. ooo oe oa ee 4 Newton Corner........ 2 
Bridgewater........... 2 Newton Highlands..... 6 
Brocktona =a 2 Newtonville........... 6 
Brookline meee eee 2 Newton Upper Falls.... 2 
Camnbrid cca nee 18 North Billerica........ + 
Canton eres 2a N Orth b Crome er ae 2 
@helsea sehen sr: INRA oso ce ane aes 2 
Chestnut, Hill aes OG Reading ae ee eet 4 
Cliftondaleaee eee Dare Revereies Scene 4 
Dedhameererer tee Sum CALC nner ate are 4 
Eiverctt® ere ete SMe SUC Usa yeet err er ea 4 
PTMAAOENT so oe 4 ~Somerville............ 14 
Grotoneee renee ESO SUC DUT yan 2 
Elo han eee Dee SCOUCH ain hen nner tf 
Lawrences set. AS WUD SCO Gea eee 2 
Lowell Aja: moe Ale VW ath Se cgeuegeper ..ettapee icy 2 
exin' 7 tone eee ee 4 Gee VVialtharrinemce, sas aa 9 
Be exinctOlee eee 4 NERS AN 5 gonoeau a: 6 
Malden eerie tie Sime Wellesleyay-nus sasescare a 2 
Var] boro plete 2 MHA, 65 eo ob oo ener 14 
IVICCTOTC Seen MGI boc ono oe AG 
Melrose: taocnee rs 14 Weymouth Heights.... 2 
Milton erences ae LaVVeyimoutlener ene 
INatickas seer eras: OR Nea Vey oul reer. 4 


Literature Distribution 


Mrs. Huntington Smith’s stories and leaflets on 
the care of dogs, cats, horses and other animals 
still enjoy wide distribution. During the past 
year orders were received from Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Georgia, Indiana, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Montana, Maryland, Mis- 
sourl, Maine, Ohio, New York, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington and Washington, D. C. 


Lecture Program 


A project of the League, carried on by the 
Director of Education, reaches out beyond the 
confines of what might be strictly termed Humane 
Education. She lectures on The Work of the 
League at Home and in Labrador before church 
groups, women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, Girl Scout troops, the Newsboys Foundation 
and other organizations. The lectures, enhanced 
by stereopticon slides and motion pictures, start 
with the beginning of animal protective work in 
America and gradually lead up to the realization of 
Mrs. Smith’s dream of a small-animal shelter in 
Boston and of the development of the League 
of today. Every phase of the work is covered— 
the clinic; livestock loss prevention activities; the 
work in the schools; the summer school project; 
Amrita Island; the horse rest farm and small- 
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animal cemetery at Pine Ridge; the ambulance 
collection service; supervision of stockyards and 
pet shops; and other activities. The unvarying 
reaction is amazement at the breadth of League 
activities. 

The story goes on to the call that came from 
Labrador in 1932 for a humane missionary to teach 
consideration for the dogs which provide the only 


means of transportation in that bleak country and 
how the results, strange to say, opened the doors 
for the League marionette plays in the schools of 
Boston and surrounding cities and towns. 

Each lecture closes with a recital of the present 
and future needs of the League toward the end 
that progress will be steady and necessary devel- 
opment sure. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL 


Albert Benson 
Principal, Lincoln School, Oakland, California 


4 Bes “Be Kind to Animals Anniversary Week”’ offers us an 
opportunity of awakening interest in Humane Education 
which is truly the greatest fundamental need in the world to- 
day. If we were to apply humane relationships to the art of 
living, to our business and national and international relation- 
ships, we probably would not be subject to the suffering and 
uncertainty and stress which so many have been forced to face 
in the last few years. 

Humane Education is not only interested in the welfare of 
dumb animals, but must include the ever-growing realization 
of the unity of all life as one stupendous whole. Daily we are 
aroused not only by man’s exhibition of cruelty to animals, but 
also by his inhumanity to his fellowman. 

Both forms of cruelty are evidence of early savagery and 
barbarism. Many of these savage potentialities are part of 
our heritage from our forbears whose life was severely hard. 
A certain amount of cruelty is found in the core of every normal 
character. If uncurbed, these innate predispositions may 
produce the despicable bully tendencies. Since cruelty is one 
of our heritages, we, as teachers and parents, must direct the 
child’s energies along useful humane channels of endeavor. 

I would say that civilization and character education depend 
much upon the teaching of humane education. A child’s 
fellowship for his dumb friends or pets is carried over to a 
genuine feeling of fellowship for his playmates and later for 
his fellowmen. Where the humane spirit truly exists, there, 
too, is to be found the most advanced civilization. Humane 
Education is therefore not an end in itself,—it is a means to 
a higher and better civilization. 

Now, what are some of the forces which are carrying forward 
this work? 

First, we find the work of the Latham Foundation dedicated 
to the task of heading up and carrying forward through many 
diversified channels a splendid program which has been en- 
dorsed by schools, newspapers, civic organizations and leaders 
in all welfare work. 


The study of humane principles is being included in the 
curriculum in many of its activities. Now, what are the steps 
that different schools have taken with regard to making 
Humane Education a definite part of the curriculum? 

It was brought into the Art Program when the Latham 
Foundation inaugurated the humane poster contest. It is 
embodied likewise in the English Program in the essay contests 
in which hundreds of children take part. A tour of our Oak- 
land schools would give abundant evidence of how boys and 
girls are developing the humane spirit through participation in 
real classroom activities. 

In some of the primary classes the care of pets is used as 
vocabulary enrichment in their regular classroom work. In 
some cases the pets are in the homes, and children and teachers 
visit the homes to get acquainted with the care in handling 
these pets. 

Humane Education may also be included in Nature Study, 
in Dramatics, in Civics and even in the study of the ** Three 
R’s.”’ The wise teacher more and more realizes that she must 
contribute to the child’s whole development, mental, physical, 
moral and spiritual. This she must do without sentimentality 
or preaching. 

The proper goal, then, of Humane Education is to eradicate 
all traits of cruelty and to establish a more sincere and profound 
understanding of our humane obligations toward animals and 
toward all mankind. Toward this end the Latham Founda- 
tion has been the greatest acknowledged leader in our entire 
Nation. 

The teaching of Humane Education, then, should have a 
very definite place in our schools. It can, without a doubt, 
become one of the most uplifting means of teaching American 
character building and ideals. Out of this program of instruc- 
tion surely must come a feeling of goodwill and a satisfaction 
of having helped to make this old world of ours a better place 
in which to live. As has been said, ““we need not a new world, 
but a better world.” 


Is. py! fo i Bey Week, April 7-13, 1946 
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HE National Convention of The American Humane Association will be 

held at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, from September 24th through 
the 28th, 1946. Due to the handicaps imposed by the war this will be the 
first national conference since 1941, and it is hoped it will be well attended. 

There would be no question as to attendance were the advantages to each 
of the affiliated societies fully appreciated. The humane movement is still 
in its infancy. New developments and trends are to be anticipated for 
years to come and every organization should play a part in formulating 
policies. The National Convention provides the opportunity for all or- 
ganizations to participate. 

This year’s conference will differ from those which have gone before in 
that numerous group discussions will supplant lengthy papers. It is geared 
primarily to the needs of the small societies. Topics for group discussions, 
as tentatively arranged, include: Problems of Society Presidents and Execu- 
tives; Knowledge of Finances; Publicity; Shelter Plans and Kennel Manage- 
ment; Training of Agents; Humane Education; Classroom Demonstrations of 
Humane Education and Forum; Free Animal Clinic; Emergencies; Livestock 
Loss Prevention; Red Star Animal Relief. 

The chairman of each group will lead the discussion of the topics men- 
tioned before the entire assembly so that every person in attendance will be 
able to express his or her reaction and to have any detail thoroughly covered. 

Mr. Walter J. Dethloff, General Manager of The American Humane 
Association and President-elect of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
must be given the credit for developing the program to date. He will act as 
Chairman of Convention Arrangements and will be open to any suggestions. 
All inquiries and recommendations addressed to him at 51 Carver Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts or to The American Humane Association, 135 
Washington Avenue, Albany 6, New York will be acknowledged promptly. 

Abundant space has been provided for exhibition purposes, both indoors 
and outdoors. Literature, books, periodicals and equipment displays will be 
welcome. Organizations are urged to send agents in uniform if possible 
with small-animal ambulances and samples of cat boxes, traps, and other 
paraphenalia. 
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STATEMENT OF 


Memberships 


Supporting 
Contributing 
Active 


Donations and Fees 
Annual Fair 

Clinic 

Framingham Dog Catching 


Quarantine) Og sa re 
Income from Investments........ 


INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
For the Year ended January 31, 1946 


INCOME 


2,851. 
64,370. 


hae ce) See) © 6) e) is Ole ee 6 oun er evel wile ie) S win eile sine! yin Wale ele eles 67 8) be ONe 


Total Income 24 oi jaeme ses ee eco he eee ee oe Ce cee 


Motor Collection Service 
Less Income 


Branch Receiving Stations. ....... 


Pine Ridge Branch 


Our Fourfooted Friends.......... 


Humane Education Department 
Livestock Account 
Amrita Island 


General Expenses 


Salaries and Wages.......... 


Extra Labor 
Pensions 


Provisions eee eee eee 


EXPENSES 


$7,414.50 
4,500.00 $ 2,914.2 


3,535. 
2,236. 
2,698. 
1,803 .6 


71,350. 


1,707. 


Sawdust, Chloroform and Disinfectant 535. 


Light and Power 

Electric Cage 

Purchased Steam 

Water Rates 

Telephone Service 
Advertising 

Postage 

Office Supplies and Printing 
Repairsie 0 nae eee 
Insurance 


Albany Street Shelter 
Accounts Payable 


Total Expenses......... 


633.1 
46. 
U165..¢ 
144, 
2S Bec 
1.263% 
774. 
736. 
380. 
Me CA, 
2,610.: 
Pee 
5,960.5: 
598. 
lead 


Excess of Expenses over Income for Year Ended January 31, 1946, paid from 


General Fund 


* Includes Addressograph, Auditing, Hardware, Household Supplies, Freight, ete. 


This statement is published subject to minor changes which may be made 
by Scoville, Wellington & Company in connection with the annual audit 


$104,535 .06 


115,043 . 90 


$ 10,508.84 


Combined Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1946 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Mise. Total 

Mules Swine Birds 
Collected by ambulances...... 9,343 42,860 293 179 «= 452, 675 
Delivered by owners.......... 3,829 6,518 139 1 10,594 
Investigation Department. .... 1,728 134 1,354* 1,489 97 Isa 125 5,060 
a LE ee OAM 394 05 726 
EMEA ALICH 2. sak sce saad 1,876 8,781 97 10,754 
Pyarinampton =... ci. bias «rss as 299 1,588 1 1 1,889 
North Bennet Street.......... 20 618 638 
TE OTs. We awe ke 177 ~=+1,951 1 2,129 
BeISEVAT WICH... occ. 8 i os 0 caer 70 326 396 
PME ITTY M ME es sets s kbd acdc tc wok 73 439 515 
TreOUE Va DPANCh... 4.05 24.546 5% 53 981 2 1,036 
PIII Ware ot sae 8,045 3,710 625 12,380 
25,740 68,300 1,354 1,489 97 567 1,245 98,792 

PU ATANINOS x20 fs. dase ssc 1,705 61 1, 
UPS a ree a 27,445 68,361 1,354 1,489 97 567 1,245 100,558 
TT VesuiPAliOns se. ee eee ee 3,087 eborses destroyed= 2... 4.40.7. . 202 


Covered Bridge Prints... 


Full-color art prints of beautiful old covered bridges — 
834" x 6%" on 13” x 11” stock, just right for framing. 


Set of four — $1.00 postpaid ... money-back guarantee. 


RUMFORD PRESS - 10 FERRY ST. - CONCORD, N. H. 
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why. Beautiful Quality 


Chg Letra of a Sones COME TO 


THAYER MeNEIL 


Fine Footwear 


SKIPTON KENNEL SHOP Ninee 1881 


Everything Your Dog eels 


47 Temple Place 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BATHING + CLIPPING + TRIMMING 


682 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


Telephone: ASPinwall 7514 WELLESLEY SQUAR E 


DON’T EXPERIMENT... 


Feed your dog SUPREME 
the time-tested way! | MARKETS 


540 Gallivan Boulevard 
Dorchester 


For over thirty years dog 
lovers have been feeding 
their dogs Milk-Bone Biscuit 
because it is a nourishing, 
dependable food. 

Made of the finest ingre- 
dients... beef meat meal, 
milk, whole wheat flour, 
yeast, fish liver oil... Milk- 
Bone contains five vital vita- 


: ED be ‘ 
mins 2.A. 6.) DD) Ey and ‘URGE Size *: UNE 
G. Stee 506 Biscyry f i 
In addition to keeping ig 
dogs happy, healthy Milk- rs 


Bone provides gum firming exercise and helps ward off 
tooth decay. Get Milk-Bone from your dealer today! 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY D O G F O O D 


Producers of 
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Howell Brothers. Inc. * ®0%S'% STEED Boston 
q e 


(Tel. KENmore 1221) 


Houschald Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality 
for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 


: 


Sx oD 


_PLILAA AAA AAS 


sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


‘ 
( 
OIL LLL LI IL DL I DAD DA LI DAD ADA DPD LL D IA LA IAA IA AA II III II III 


LOVETT... The Horseshoer 


Specialist on quarter cracks, interfering, overreaching, 
stumbling, etc. For correct shoeing and good service: 
ARNold 6249, 


37 WACHUSETT STREET ° JAMAICA PLAIN 30 


HILLS, 
OGLESBY & DEVINE 


Wool Merchants 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


941 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Phone: HIG 4800 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING OF DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 


A, +, Randall, Sne. 


CARLTON F. HOBART, Manager 
216 UNION STREET ROCKLAND, MASS. 
Phone Rockland 58 


292 Summer Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


M. P. WHITE HARDWARE CO. 


55 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


Zr fice Equipment —- 


L. J. PEABODY 


OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
64-70 Pearl St. Boston, 10 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET 


LiBerty 1902 CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We are in business to make a KILLING... 
Get rid of all Pests. Call the Rose Man. 


Rose Exterminator Co. 
82 Staniford Street Boston 14, Mass. 


LESTER M. WEST ° 641] 
Manager CAPitol 6412 


Edward Bass Electric Co. 


135 Federal Street ¢* Boston, Mass. 


Electrical Appliances . . . Radios 
Housewares ... Giftware... 


Sales and Service 


G O O D R | C ri Telephone: CHARLESTOWN 2475 
TIRE SERVICE CO. GEO. T. HOYT COMPANY 


Awnings, Tents and Flags 


96 Broadway (Off Park Square) 
545-549 RUTHERFORD AVENUE 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 5760 M. H. YOUNG 


Boston, Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Gulf Oil Corporation ie Sign Company 


BOSTON 
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rivate 


VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


(OLDEST IN BOSTON) 


X-RAY FLUOROSCOPE 
* 


Hours: 10 A.m.-6 P.M. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone: Hancock 7760 


“OLD TRUSTY” 


PURVEYORS TO 


HIS MAJESTY THE DOG 
ANNQUNCL 


A finer, more nourish- 

ing Post-War Dog Food. 

Rich in all it takes for 

good health, good coat, 
stamina 


Samples Upon Request 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 


Needham Heights 94, Mass. 
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**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile ‘‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’ — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
park square * BOSTON 


CERO-MEATO 


DOG FOOD 


Kennel Food Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
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RESTAURANT 
Wie Dannele GHA 


SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
Phone HANcock 8840 .« 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley, Mass. 


35 Temple Place 


H. J. SEILER COMPANY 


Caterers Since 1873 110 Norway Street, Boston 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY FRANKLIN STREET 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


OM 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


These two importaiit questions 
have been carefully studied in 
the laboratories of well-known 
American universities and a 
definite yardstick of dietary 
requirements for dogs has now 
been established. 


AUSTIN’S more than meets 
these standards . . . It is scien- 
tifically prepared to contain 


DOG FOOD 


AUSTIN'S 


guaranteed quantities of essen 
tial Vitamins, plus Minerals, 
in the proper proportions—assur- 
ing your dog of a complete and 
balanced diet every day. 


Dogs enjoy and thrive on this 
palatable and nutritious food 

..Itis used by prominent ken- 
nels and veterinarians through- 
out the country. 


AUSTIN’S DOG FOOD DIVISION 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THORP & MARTIN 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY «=s COURTESY «= SERVICE 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


E. F. MAHADY COMPANY 


"Serving all New England” 


Surgical and Hospital Supplies 


2 a 
> a 
errr SS 


851 Boylston Street * Boston 16, Mass. 
KENmore 7100 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


C.H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Fats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


68 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 
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THE CARE OF TREES 


For 50 years this organization has specialized in Tree Care and Landscape 
Planting. ARlington 1410, 


FROST & HIGGINS CO. aruncton 74 mass. 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


BOSTON NEWS CLIP 


120 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. Hancock 6797 


DOUCETT—"“THE STAMP MAN” 
DOG TAGS — NAMEPLATES 


Collars marked while you wait 
Rubber and Steel Stamps — Stencils — Signs 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Cap. 7959 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


LAMPER’S 
HIGH GRADE 


ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 
496 BROAD STREET LYNN 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
a LUMBER x 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


lee maCASEY 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


A] 


Established 1863 HANcock 0545-0546 


Dog Foods 


M a S T O L L & CO . We shall continue to offer the largest variety 


obtainable — in cartons, boxes or any other 


tainers in which dog foods will be packed. 
Wholesale Grocers es 
Dog Foods are sold at 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OUR SIX STORES 


Carver Brand Canned Fruits Conveniently Located in 
and Vegetables Boston and Suburbs 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. §. 8S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON 


ee a bent eet BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 
First National Store Catalogs—Booklets 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR Job Printing 


Pat Foods @ 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 270 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Food at Low Everyday Prices Tels. Han. 4703-4704-4705 


HUBbard 9878 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


Accident and Mechanical Repairs 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
Motor Mart Garage Building — 3rd Floor 
PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


C& J PLUMBING 
AND HEATING CO. 


Remodeling and Repair Work 


OUR SPECIALTY 


B. T. CLANCY W. P. FITZGERALD 
Phone Hancock 6275 Emergency Phone: President 6665 


18 Melrose Street, Near Park Square 
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BAYARD TUCKERMAN, Jr. ARTHUR J. ANDERSON ROBERT J. DUNKLE, Jr. 


ROBERT T. FORREST JULIUS F. HALLER 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 


Insurance 


**A Good Reputation Does Not Just Happen — It Must Be Earned”’ 


108 Water St., Boston 6 111 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Lafayette 5700 Telephone Barclay 7-5540 


Complimen ts of 


WM. S. FEBIGER CO. 


250 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Fe Officers re rectors of tee belt Rese league of USfon eke this oppor- 


tunity to express appreciation fo advertisers al purchase space in our Shersode Report 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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Animal ‘Kescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver STREET, Boston 16, MassacuusETTs 


Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: WALTER J. DETHLOFF First Vice-President: Rocer Ernst 
Secretary: Miss HeteEN LerGHTon Treasurer: Ropert BALDWIN 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. William 
Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, 
Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Walter J. Dethloff, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. 
Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Miss 
Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
George W. Mather, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. William V. Hopkins, Dr. John Macpherson, 
Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are main- 
tained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is Maintained. 
BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Chelseaicee ee eee 36:\Fourth Street West Lynn.) 2.9. eee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham..... Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 


North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street Cape Cod 
TORDEI loses oe tue vac 19 Lambert Avenue Eastham..... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
South End.............109 Northampton Street | West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Bh Se SS ESN Ee EE SO 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send 
a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
“Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
Life. ip ata oe «123 PLOO.0010 One payment Q 


SUPPOMIND ay aaa th a, 25. OOmnna ly 
Contributing............ 10.00 annually 
AHVeigsdhasen te eee es. 5.00 annually 
ASSOCIATES oc een oe eee 1.00 annually 
Pugor tence cen oe as .25 annually 


4 Small- Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, 
at 


To the AN1iMAL Rescue LEAGUE OF Boston 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


dollars, and the real estate 
situated at No Street, in the city 
Cor town) of 


Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, 
Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, 
Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, 
Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Nor- 
wood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, 
Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, 
Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 

South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, 
Hull, Kenburma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 
North Shore Roxte: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marble- 
head, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 


SET SI SAS SA SAN SAS SLU Se Shir Sie Sr Sak SA SW SK Shaw Sak SSRI SRI Ske Sr Sh Sha SRI 


LS) 


“SH SHI SA SST Sr Sr Sr Sr Saw SWS Shwe She Sith Sak Sak Sak Se 


* 


